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CHS FARMS, 


we shall give at some future day. 
E. HOLMES, Editor. jearbon, hydrogen, the alkalies, and nitrogen are the 
- ‘food of plants. Nitrogen is obtained from ammonia, 
POTATOES. | which is made up in a great part from nitrogen, and | 
Ma. Hotwes, Sin :—{ am ayoung farmer just com- ammonia exists abundantly in animal manures, and is 
wencing in business, aud as the ume to thrust the seed | thus furnished to plants. Ifthe ammonia is not used 
into the ground is close at hand, I am desirous of gain-  o- fixed in some way ,it being a gas, flies off into the air. 
ing the opinion of some experienced farmer upou the |v iy op ld b Biss foi oll r f i 
mode of planting potatoes, ‘There are so many opin. **® Ce 8 Oe a ee, Oe nee oe 
jos about it that I somewhat waver in my own. the ammonia possible by combining it with some sub- 
What i particularly refer to is, how to dispose of the | stance which will render it solid and and easily mana- 
poe . “ best atenntae oe =. The opin-; ged. The effluvia which arises from stables privies &c. 
ob while at present maintain is the ioliowing. } j : : . ef 
' First —T'o dea the ground well, then + se composed in part of ammonia which is pussing off 


sufficiently and furrow it out for planting, then haul | into the air, and every particle that so pusses is a loss ed 


cui the manure let it be of what kind it may, straw wet “e proprietor as well ay in many instances, a nuisance 
fiom the yard, or stable manure from horses or cows, |to others. Liebig recommends plaster of pars to be 
place it in considerable heaps about four to a eommon | sirewed about ia such places as being the best absorbent 


load, then drop my potatoes, thea put about a common | ang as f ; P ich i . 
baru shovel full on each hilleovering it with dirt deep | . . aaae Seompeans oan + thas we ‘c bs 
enough so that the manure will not dry up to injure it| oe eee OS Se ee ee eee 


orsiop the vegetation of the potatoe. I planted miue being composed of sulphuric acid and lime) leaves the 
co last year and received an abundant crop, but I hope | lime and unites with the ammonia and forms sulphate 
w hear by the means of your valuable paper from some of ammonia, and the lime unites with what carbonic 
uiperienced farmers upou the subject. if any reusona- | acid there is in the premises aad forms carbonate of 
‘objection cin be raised aguinst this manaer of plaat- lime, and thus two de! : b aliv- 
wglhope it will be early attended to. Cc. r 2 See ae —— ee 

Parkinun May 1, 1841. de and rendered harmless to animal life and of prime 

o< utility to vegetable life. 

Vur correspoodent will find, if he tries experiments} We cannot speak from any experiment of our own 
wih the sume result that others have had, that his|in regard to this,and cannot say butit is all ingenious 
mode of raising potatoes will give him the greatesterop,' theory. But we have no doubt that he is correct as 
while spreading the manure and intimately blending it | the principles accord with the known laws of chemical 
it with the soil will give potatoes of the best flavor. | setion. Quick lime bas been heretofore used, but plas- 

The best favored potatoes are generally derived | ter hus many advautages over it, 1m the first place it 
ton turfy ground, or asit is called new ground, where | being more mild, does no injury if perchance it may 
tere is a good deal of decompusing vegotab le matter, | get upom clothes or other substances which quick 
aad if lime or plaster of paris be added it improves|lime would injure. Lt may be kept for avy length 
om very much both in flavor and size. of time without suffering damage by exposure to air, 

While upon this subject it may be well to remark, | and used as it is wanted. Quick lime sometimes com- 
that altho’ the state of Maine probably raises more po-|bines with certain ingredients of the salts of ammo- 
we every year than any single state in the Union| nia, the muriate for instance, and disengages it from its 
ut N.Y., yet there is not half 30 many revised among us | acid, when the plaster will not, hence we infer that 
“8 ihere vught w be. After eXperimentiog a good deal | plaster will be much more valuable for the purpose 
nape ap — — ap we have come to | of stwewing about such places as were mentioned above, 

; ius ul the od U rti is » king if j ; ing i 
ryt after all, Others B. pore 1 elias caer “ Sal * oon itn ras, me 
. — good, arlety oF quick lime. We hope that it will have a fair trial. 

whole of them can be put to so many good Uses | —<—__— 

“She potato. The Irishman calls it “roust bafe with- | 4RE THE YOKE AND BOWS THE BEST HARNESS FOR OXEN ? 


4: venes,” aad he is nut fur out of the way. Pat in | 
“° potatoes. 
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A correspondent of the Albany Cultivator, strong- 
ly recommends the spanish mode of harnessing ox- | 
- AINE REGISTER en by a strap across the furebead under the horns, 
Tine anaes _ a “ Saag, to a light bar or yoke across the necks. He 
reblished b ? = Complistion by Sumuel L. Harris, avers that oxen can draw and back a much heavier 
Hyd oy B%. Sunwood of Augusta, and Win. | Joad than when working in the common yoke and | 
ye of Portland, containing 2 
ah ee 
adle manual, 
'oformation wl 
ot reference. 





' 14 pages, and is a valu- bows. Weare not aware that any comparative exper- 

Itcoutains a great umount of statistical iments have been tried to ascertain the facts in re- | 

lich will make it of great use as u book | gard to the two modes. Because we have from time 

lecting and Pea Pres. my been very faithful in col- ; immemorial used the bows, it does not make it true | 

titup ia La a for the work, and it is that this is the best mode. Why weuld itnot be ad- | 

with suficient be. e. . Wo hope that he will meet visable fur some of the agricultural societies to iusti- | 

ows sas sp ‘ucouragement to coutlinue the work | tute experiments with a view to learn for a certain- 

lee affect? ar, Aung the many convenient ta-|ty which is the best mode? 

‘ls one containing an official statement of | —<>—__ 

rfrom 1421 to the present vear, | Original. 

ok itover and observe the varia- | HOOF BOUND IN HORSEs. 

f votes thrown in dfferent years in Mr. Hotmes.—I see in your paper of 10th instant a 

Oly ; it affords a sort of political barome- | cure for the hoof bound in horses by Mr. J. Jewett. 1 

wdmire his frankness and patriotisu: in communicating. 

I send youthe mode I have pursued with success, thas 

_ _ muy use yen a eee as the 

i ete } please, they are partly the same, an elieve that it 

a, pice na Sy pride or te em is not common fora cure to be made without a total 
gates | shift of habits and diet, as stybling and grainiog has a 


the ve r 

me tes for £overno 
It 8 Curious to ly 

0 of the number o 


“3 same coy 
er 


NE " ——<>_ 
y W USE FOR PLASTER OF PARIS. 
he Publica 
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| some old theories, a more extended notice of which! bad tendency. I first take off all the shoes and cut 
He contends that| 


into the hoof so far up and down on each side where 
the nails will hold it secure when they are shod, as to 
weaken the boot so that it will easily spread apart and 
ive ease to the horse, as respects pain, (for 1 have no 
oubt they endure pain,) then turn them out if possi- 
ble ou a Wet pasiure, using them only on such work 
as they can du without shoes which may be considera- 
ble on a furm if they are good for the draft. This f 
continue one summer, and then shoe as usual, and it 
has done cures forme und my neighbors, this pian may 
not be as good as Mr. J's but Lam inclined to the opiniou 
that the cure consists in both cases very much in shift- 
ing the diet and habits of the horse. Bleeding in or 
near the hoof will take out iuflamation and be of par- 
tial and immediate relief, but should the horse return 
to stabling the year round and grain, it would proba- 
bly produce it again, he had better be placed and own- 
ed by a farmer and have pot luck as it is called. 
Winthrop April 21, 1941. E. WOOD. 


| Orginal. 
ROOT CROPS. 


Mr. Hotmes :—I wish to call the attention of far- 
mers, to the importance of raising root crops, for feed- 
ing cattle and sheep. I have tried it for three years 
past, and find I can winter neat cattle, av well as hors- 
es and sheep, upon straw, with plenty of potatoes, ru- 
ta baga &c. us upon the best —— hay, without them. 
And in fact xs to gheep, much better, the past wihier 
has been a ** hard one’’ for sheep, as the snow covered 
the ground early in November, and continued, with 
the exception of two or three days, six months; and 
our sheep now, look quite well, and are im much bet- 
we condition thau any in this vicinity, whieh have not 
been supplied with roots, during the winter, although 
fed plentifully with good hay. 

For three winters past, | have kept our stock upon 
straw, with roots, until about the middle of March 
without any hay. I gave the cattle potatoes or 
turnips twice a week, and to the sheep three Umes a 
week, using with the former, one fourth of a bushel te 
each creature, and with the latter, one quart to éach. 

[am certain from my own experience 10 farming 
that either potatoes, or ruta bagas may be raised much 
easier, as well as cheaper, than hay, and especially the 
latter, which have never exceeded tn cost to Us, ID the 
cellar, six cents per bushel, and one year but four and 
a half cents, whereas our potatoes have cost us oD the 
average, twelve cents per bushel in the cellar . 

iby raising roots for stock, we can keep much more, 
and ulso in better condition, upon the sume farm, and 
with much less labor. bt has been my policy, snce 
I commenced farming operations, to do as little work 
us possible for a given amount of income, (for I am 
not fond of work as you know) or in otherwords, se- 
cure the greatest erop with the least labor, and by 
raising roots for our stock, we muy increase It very 
much, and ittakes but little land to raise even @ thou- 
sand bushels of roots, if properly managed. We may 
as well raise five or six hundred bushels to the acre us 
less, and with ouly one and one halfacre of Jand right- 
ly prepared, we may raise upon it at least, one thou- 
sind bushels of potatoes and ruta beg#s, or suger beets, 
and with that quantity of roots with straw, which if 
we raise grain we shall always have, we can winter 
stock even in Penobscot County so as to Jook well in 
the spring. [ am aware that many farmers are Oppos- 
ed to raising roots for cattle, especially turnips as ‘it 18 
such a job to weed them.”’ ‘To be sure, it 1s some con- 
siderable labor, to take care of half an acre of ruta ba- 
gas, or at least to weed them the first time, but afler 
that is accomplished it requires but little if any more 
labor afterwards than the same ground planted with 
potatoes ; and the yield will be at least double, and 
perhaps more. And Iam confident thata bushel of 
ruta bugus are worth more than a bushel of potatoes 
for cattle, horses, or sheep, with bogs I never tried 
them. 

I have found that on the kind of ground in this town 
which is a slate stene. Ruta bagas grow best upon 
land which has produced corn the previous year, for 
this purpose, I plough up a piece of ground, manure it 
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highly and plant it with corn. The next year plough | 
it early and let it lay until about the 25th of May, dur- | 
ing which time, most of the seeds in the ground will) 
germinate, then harrow plough, and plough again, so | 
as to get the soil well pulvertsed, torn two furrows to- | 
gether with a horse and plough so as to have the drills, 
about two feet and a half apart, sow, so as to have them | 
come about four or five inches apart, and cover them 
ove inch deep, on the first weeding thin them to about | 
six or eight inches, and on the second to ten or twelve. 
and in this way L have never failed of raising a fair 
crop. Yours &c. ASA BARTON. 

Garland, May 3, 1841. 

—De— 
Original. 
SMUT IN WHEAT. 

Mr. Hortmes rir, you will please to give the 
following a place in your paper for the benefit of the 
public. ‘There has been much said by agriculturalists 
respecting smutin wheat and the eause of it. Wri-| 
ters have disagreed on the subject some have supposed 
that sinat would produce smut, and even impregnate 
good wheat. Others have regarded the time of sowing, | 
and have supposed the weather to prodhice the effect. | 
atin my opinion the cause of the smut proceeds from | 
a fly. In tracing the progress of the fly after the wheat | 
is sowed to ils harvesting, Lam satisfied that the fly | 
iv capable of destroving the erop in several ways whicl: | 
may be noticed. The fly placesthe animalcule at the | 
root, Which may be found by pulling up some. When! 
the blade turns a dark color, again about the time | 
the wheat is heading you will observe the fly hov- 
ering about the head, whichis the time the fly bores / 
his bill into the kernel after the nourishment for its} 
own body. The milk weeping out becomes smut. | 
The fly then begins tonibble at the head and places } 
the animacule there called the weevil. 


The all wise Creator, who has supplied tts so boun- | 


tifully with bread, and has so wisely caused the wheat | 





OO 
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The land thus prepared should be set out with the | should issue his proclamation to convene the 
corn marker, in transverse lines, at equal distances,| meeting. 
and ‘he corn planted atthe intersection of those lines, The place of each annual meeting should he 
—the seed being first soaked in water and rolled in} at the preceding one, in some state other than 
plaster of Paris. The earlier it is planted in May, the\ where it was then held, so as to give the mey 
better it tells ia the half bushel. each state an easier opportunity of attending. 

,,Cheat your corn, and your corn will cheat you.” | As in the formation of all such associations it is 
So,says the proverb, and so says the experience of all cessary to have some cash funds, are YOu Willing 
who cultivate it, As soon, therefore, as the corn is\ donate ‘‘a mite’ to accomplish this great National” ‘ 
wellup, it shonld be carefully hoed,” the land being ject ? - 
first scurified im both directions with the cultivator.| If so, an opportunity will hereafter be o 
Plasier, ashes, or even lime, if the others can not be|to dose. Upon some of you T hope to mak 


Second 
fixe 4 


the Ohe 


ibers in 


Ne. 


flered y, ' 


ea pers: n 


obtained, should then be applied to the hills, or be) ai eall for that purpose, should it be thought tdvisal 


sown breadeast, in large quantities. The scarifying | afier due reflection, to give this subject your ge,i, 


and hoeing should be repeated twice at least, making consideration. Are ; - 
slight if any hills, and without disturbing the turf. , If you should aid in the formation of this “on 
When the corn is fully out of the milk, and before it) will not your children “rise up and bless you 7p: 
begins to shrink on the cob, the stalks should be cut) one of the first objects of the National Agriculturs) 
at the ground with the corn knife, and carefully set up| Society should be to councet with ita “National Ay. 
in stacks, binding only the top of the stalk itself. i ricultural School.” y 
The corn knife is made somewhat in the shape of a| Not sucha ‘National School” as is the only one y, 
sickle, but more eircular and very tightand thin. Each) now have, whie" has, with ton much trath, b een, 
hill of corn is eut by asingle blow. With one of these , led “a nursery of aristocracy "—where the hamble « 
implements, in skillful bands, two rows of corn can be | of a farmer is rarely admitted, what is ne taught: \,. 
cut nearly as fastas a person will ordinarily walk. | how to cultivate his mother earth, and make her sous 


‘The corn maker is a simple instrument, which any | glad ; not how to increase life, but the art of desire. 
farmer can make for himself. It consists of a bit of tion, the trade of blood !! Such is now your only pg. 


‘scantling some ten feet long, with four holes three feet | tional school. 


. =? . 7 i . . . 
more or less apart, for the teeth, which should be fif-| Such will not be the only one, in a few short years, 


teen to eighteen inches long. A pair of thills, which) if you will lend your erergies to*form a Nationals. 
may be light poles, are to be inserted into the scantling, | ciety, whose motto will be, ‘to elevate the chara. 
and also a pair of handles, (for which old oxbows an-| ter and standing of the cultivators of the Amerie 
swer well.) and the thing is done. With a steady | soil."’ For when once organized, you will soon show 
horse, the marker is drawn across one gide of the field, | a united force of many thousands, whose voice 

keeping ibe outside tooth atthe proper distance from | be heard in the halls of congress, demanding our \in}. 
the fence. Afterwards the right and left hand teeth mght. Be assured we shall be heard. “Let all 

alternately return in the last mark made, in the pre-| energies be concentrated, and we can do any thing in 
ceding crossing Thus at each “bout” six rows are | the power of man; but divided and geattered as we 
marked off, whieh with a liule care can be made per- | are, we spend our torces, as it were, drop by drop 


' 


$6 arow, has created thelaiitie Gaeaete for some par: fectly straight, and will of course be eqni-distant. | whereas,unton would make us mightier than a torre 
6 ’ ittie insects tor me par » ‘ : ; oe as ; 1 aNd . 
a Deity hed apt a Yours CHAS. ROBISON, We cau, shall we say we will form such a torrent a 
sitar purpose, ei iad @ Motive In creating them . 7 : ee : 
| A. be ') MouVEe IN ing shew Farmer's Gazette |willoverwhelm our political rulers, unless they y 
andi have ne doubt bat they are endowed with suf- | 5 just neric ral class of the nwt 
Gcient kr led ‘ t! | , \———— do justice to the agricultural class of the conn 
cleni Knowledge (OO pass trough scvera grades and | pao - ‘ Z ; ; : P . . re a 2. 
to accompli h this he work w hic h cau ul e smut \ *The finest crop of corn Lever raised, cne which at- , As soon as the National Agri ultural Socie V Is! 
i ol s i a .4 i auses ie b 1 ° ‘ Fe ° ’ » _ ‘ ’ " he &sS 
and it has | — “A | ne : . 3 | : tracted « Klensive dmiration, was well up and hoed on! ed, le tus ask Congress oO appropriaty the omy 
' Mas this good etfeet, it employs the thoughts } ap : : . Pe ~ f\ i’ of half ¢ i'hie f dollars to establis) a 
of men, as weil as their hands the works of ere the eighth day afer pianting. ; Mian Tang of hail a tat. ie OF Gonars —e 6 
tion 1 it iw oe - pata pres, aa “ oO — | National School. If we unite as we should do, 
On, Gilt convinces us that we are dependent on ” + . eR Ve 
' ! pe SRICY SOCIETY > | J IRE |*torrent’’ will be too strong tor time-serving | 
a being who has created all, and we are endowed with | AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURE, | ne ie resial é ie 
a To? : ° . ° 5 ol hence a . T.2 ’ : ba . = Si Sist. 
suilicient ability to try exveriments, and to examine in- | 4n address to the farmers of tie United Slates ; to ev- [look upon the National A griculiural Schoo! 

a . , ° . _* . be . | ‘ pot ae | ! i i i « wt ‘ 
to the causes and effects of certain things, it therefore ery {rt nd of agricullural improvement : lo every Cv’ - | vreatest blessing to flow from the National Soci 
deserves our attention. Whest qulture ought to be en- ézen of the Cnited States who desires to see elevated |” fut the Je ah. lof the Society will also pi f 

re hie! : v val fyi hii . 4 } e ~ - i P : : ‘ i f 
couraged, Which is my motive in publishing this. Let | the character and standing of tho cuitivators of) jy nense advantage. It will embody a vast am 
us select suitable land to sow wheat on, and sow it ip | Jnerican soil. peermngee > and interesting te” every eulti 
seoason do ur duty i , ay » rew: , ‘ , . eo oh. ‘ = " Ait 
ietaat 4 ld. r duty, aud we may be rewarded a Most respected and most respectable friends and! the Umon, The most carefully prepared tables 
{ 3 oid, . ° > . . ! . . ’ . ys P 
R : .. | brothers, give me your attention for a few fleeting mo- | productions of the earth, from every section of | 
[ can recommend to wash wheat before you sow it. , ; . ; 


Put one peck of wood ashes and ore balf peck of lime 
to abushel of wheat, aud itmay have a good effect as 
a quick spur instirring it, also sow on ashes in a rai- 
ny day after the wheat is up, especially when you dis- 
cover the fly to lurk in it, or on it, sow it’ on bounti- 
fully. The ashes being wet when it falls on the flies 
it will either kill or scatter them. J] also recommend 
to sow more clover near to the wheat, that the fly 
may take thatin preference to the wheat, I would re- 
mark that the fly will take some place in which to 
deposite the animacule, no mistake. 

i further remark, that in tho year 1777, the weevil 
made its Appearance in the town of Amesbury Mass., 
on the farm af Joseph Wingate Esq. The weevil was 


then placed on the head of (he wheat the same as in | 


1839. The weevil at that tin 


with Gen. Burguayne’s army, so the word passed thro 
the state and the fly likewise. The next year there 
was no wheat sewed on the farm, but the weevil wos 
found in the clever heads in great plenty. In travel- 
lag through the western country | heard but little said 


tucky, mach was about the weevil being in their large 
stacks of wheat, and in the flour mil's. 
field of Bloomington Kentucky had on band a thousand 
bushels of wheat that had so many weevils in it that 


re 


if ground the flour would ba 8a bitter it would not} 


sell in the market.theretore he had to give it to his hogs 
i should not have written about the weevi! in the 
western states had it been generally known that the 


weevil in those states is a much larger substance than 


the weevil in Maine. Therefore when vou hear men 


complain about the fly and the weevil in Maine, re- 
mind them of the iarge fly and weevil in the western 


states. SAMUEL BRADLEY. 
Newsharon May, 4ih 184}. 


CORN. 

Indian corn ean scareecly be planted upon too rich 
al. ft delights in an abundance of strong manure and 
aheavy sod. For this crop a liberal coating of manure 
should be spread upon tarf, and the land plowed in the 
Berkshire mode,—that is, by passing the plow twice in 
tae same furrow. The raller should then be used and 
« moderate top dressing be applied, fullowed by the 
Aatiuw unl ile toy dressing is 
with the suil, and ihe soil itself is in fae vilih. 


‘was very alarming, it | 
proceeded from the Hessian fy that came over the sea | 


about smutin wheat. Butin Ohio, Indiana and Ken- | 


Dr. Marry- | 


, . id 
{ments ; your humble brother, who now addresses you, | nion, will be kept constantly before the reader, 
| ‘ . - ad ‘a . ’ ‘ ¢ . 4 } 
published a suggestion about three years ago, for the | different from those vehicles of deception, — 


| purpose of arousing your attention to the subject of | fraud upon the farmer, called ‘pris es current sil 


ag" . ‘ ‘ ' 1, en gly 
| forming a National Agricultural Society ; that sugges-| by ibe quantity produced, and the pret bi 
j tion wes then responded to with a hearty good wil! | therefore, that we can understand whe ther it ts for 

| throughoutthe country. But action upon the subiect juterest to sell our crops bow, oF store them up . 
{ 


s.° . . . t yom 
has been overwhelmed by the political whirlwind that} every meeting there would be numbers fren 
«- ] . 


(has swept over our country, In the first loll of the | state in the Union, as ready to linpart as feces 


induced to do so, meetat the city of Washington, on) lished, that the operations thereof pik Dm popelt 
jsome day of the autamn of 184], (the particular day | excitement throughout our “wide erat of changing 
ito be hereafter fixed.) and there furm aconstitution for} tion,” that shall be the moving cause 

the society, and elect officers, to wit: a president, a! the “eondition of the coun'ry. F 
| vice president for each state, a recording secretary, a It is also argued that the failure o i 
| general corresponding secrelary, and a corresponding and county societies 1s proot that © 

i secretary for each state, county, city and pricipal town | must fail also. wt : eument? ** 
in the United States, a treasurer, and probably a pub-| Let me ask if this 1s 8 valid ficient to keowe 
‘lisher of national paper, to be called the Journal of the | short quotation, in my mind, is sulier ity : “De 


, : , ’ . ‘ ponelllY« 
American society of Ageicalture. the whole force of the argument inte d our foreet 


| sueceeding calin, the proposition to form such a socie- | foruaiion. pe 
ity has been renewed, and with one exception, has met| ‘+All the inducements of the business oi ite 
with a cheering “God speed the project.” None doubt | Society, a National Fair, and a national School! av 
| the acility of the proposed society, vetdoubtless there |the honor of being a meniber of ste h coun 
jare many who would like to see ‘the objects, end and} would be enough, | think, to make us all te ’ 
}aim of the society more’ fully explained. ‘To such TL} it would be a greater honor to be elected a sia 
;now offer some of my views.and in doing so, invite! egate to ene of the annnal meetings of ihn " 
you allto give yours ; for this isone of the objerts of | Society than to be elected a member of Yong ' 
a National Society to interchange our views. it cannot be expected in this short ages 
Many warm friends of the measure, who are an-|} should point out all the good tliat would 
us to see the society in operation, cannot see how |the action of the propose d society. es tou 
it is to be organized. They say, “No doubt if once | convinced that the effect would conduce 10 
| organize d, it would daily ineresse in strength and use- ferest and happine ss of the grent abate o} ‘ 
fulness 5 but it 1s like a great complicated piece of ma-| ists of the Union, let us act, and with spin os 
chinery, of greatase and value when once in motion,| And now, my friends, ove and all, 2 
but diilicult to start.”’ Now, to me there is no diflicul- | prove of the plan of organization? F peas © _— 
ity inthe way. All that is wanted is a few active en-|ly if you do not. And if you co net v4 r if 
gineers to put the machine in motion. Immediate and lading friends of the measure will ws << sod ’ 
‘decided action of a few of the active friends of agri-' for the first meeting, and proceed Ip the manner 
leultural improvement, Who must assume the responsi- | posed . sinst org! 
| bility to act as engineers as well as pioneers for the| There has been an argument raised age! —— 
l whole Union ; and having once given the suciely an} izing such a society at present, “because -~ Fi “4 
existence, it will flourish and increase in strength just} mind has not been safficient instruct ; such 3 
}as our political Union has done. |} not sufficiently appreciate the advanteges ols 
| ‘The following plan of organizing the society is sug- association to render it suc essful. hat the fren f 
j gesied to your consideration. Now it ts on this very account that see it estat 
Let as many of the friends of the project as can be | the proposed National Society wish to see up 3 
| 
' 


several “7 
ational “ 





. * . : : _ oo . pen on 
| ‘Lhe first officers hold their offiees untill the next) vided and scattered as we are, we mh would 0" 
annual meeting, which should he held at the capiial of, as it were, drep by drop. w hevens - , 
intimately Licwded | that state which had farnished the greatest number of ts mightier than a torrent. - 


gucie ee 


:  . ae i. : e ‘ount 
wermbers atthe ame when the pecsideut of ihe sucicty! The object of all state end coun!) 
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fa local nature. Their existence has been 
—s ly in their own locality, and they have 
known aa in numbers to command legislative 
Who can tell what would have been the ef- 
she members of the local societies in the 
been attached to one National Society a 
exertions of all these cucieties, collective- 


heel 
aid 
fects if all 
la on had 
1( all the 


iy and ind j 
“et, would it not have formed a “torrent as migh- 
object, 


comparatively speaking, as the thundering Niag- 
li the nation, instead of individuals, had recei- 
ved all the light of the intelligent minds that have 
been devoted to these local societies, would it now 
be said “that the public mind was not sufficiently 
enlightened to appreciate the advantages to be deriv- 
ed from a National Society ? if all the money that 
has been devoted “drop by drop” upon ‘model 
farms’ and local schools had been concentrated, 
should we not now have an institution worthy the 
vreat country we inhabit ? 
* If our population is scattered ; if “long distance | 
intervene between the most eflicient friends of ag- { 
ricultural improvement,** so much the more need of 
forming such a society as shall draw them together 
in “one strong bond of brotherhood,”’ 

Is it a fuct “that the time has not yet arrived 
when such an association can be organized with a 
reasonable certainty of success ?” If such is the} 
fict, Lam disappointed in the character and energy 
of my countryman. 

Once more Ll eall upon you to answer me this ques- 
tion; am L so disappointed in your character ? 

Do not refuse your countenance to the measure 
because it does not originate in high places. For “if 
weare ever to have a Nationa! Society of Agricul- 
ture, it must be got up by the farmers themselves ;”’ 
sud as one Of that glass IT now address you. 

If the present attempt at organization fail, the 
watter sleeps until you and f are past waking ? 

[am adevoted friend to present organization ofa 
Nations! Society of Agriculture, and a National School, 
that willelevate the character and standing of the culti- 
ralors of the American soil, And your friend and 


lV; 
ara 














brother, SOLON ROBINSON. 
Lake C. H. Ia., April 1, 1841.—Aibany Cultivator. 
— =< 


THE PAST WINTER IN MARYLAND. 

Tag memory of the oldest planter, dves not, as we 
f.pvuse, Cuubrace, a winter so lopg and so severe in 
wis efects on domestic animals, as the one which 
las even Fel—2ist of April—not gone by. ‘The win- 
ler ay be sald to have set in with severity the first 
week in November; and will have continued 6 months 
ordalf tae pear! It has thus happened, that with | 
sinust every one we bave heard trom, provender of | 
every sori, even wheat straw, has been used up.—| 
Many who have hitherto found that an incumbrance 
i) the spring, are now losing their catiie for want e- 
ven of thac most unsubstantial food, ‘he weather is 
us day cold enough for mid winter, and the litde 
grass tat has sprung up, bus not streugth enough to 
cusiuin the slurving beasis that pick it. What will be 
thought of itin New England, when we state, that 
tie uinnber of cattle that have and probably will die 
in Maryland, from the length of the winter, frequent 
ralvs, eXposure and actual starvation, will probably 
hot fall short of two thousand head, and double that 





ble cot; and they soon took all the dairy slops, consist- 
ing of whey, loppered and butter milk, while the for- 
mer ran in the streets, and received nothing but the 
wash of the house, the dish-water, potato-skins, &c., 


PATENT WOOD WHEEL FOR RAILWAY CAWRIAGES, AND 
| AXLE LUBKICATOR, 
The centre of this wheel is composed of two disks 





and that very spare, my family consisting only of | Of Cast iron, bolted together, so as to form a channel 


four, and the house-keeper a very prudent one. 


What | round the periphery. Inthe channel so formed are 


surprised me was, in the fall, when I put up my bogs | laid eight or more segments of timber, dowelled to- 


ividually, had been concentrated poo our to fatten, which I did all together, I found my winter 


shoats were in as fine order, and had grown us well as 
the spring pigs.—But mark the sequei—they all went 
on eating and fattening finely for a while, but presently 
the old grunters were conquered of their hoggish pro- 
pensities, became lazy, lay down quiet, and lined them- 
selves well inside; while the pigs! them etarnal squeal- 
ers! went on eating and squealing. squealing and eat- 
ing to the end of the chapter—having never been able 
to satiate their voracious jaws! nor consequenily to 


puton inside fat. Nowl know, there is a great dif- | 


ference in the breeds of hogs; from the finest Berkshires 
down tothe old Irish hogs, and even the Alligators 


and Land Pike! of more modern memory. 1 know too, | 


that I bought these pigs of Mr. Anson Gregory, and 
the race were then celebrated, and known by the name 
of the Gregory Hogs! 

The deduction, | am compelled to bring from the 
premises, is, that throwing away the balance due 
dairy slops, over house slops,—in other words, milk 
over dish water, it took as much more to fatten the 
pigs than the old hogs, as the expense of wintering the 


latter! Consequently, we have an old hog, well futted, 


to hitch on to the steelyards, in the one case, and a 
pig in the other! 

My second experiment was this.—Last spring, my 
little boy came home, with a little pig under his arm, 
which one of the neighbors had given him. J finally 
consented he might nurse it. Well, he soon took 
most, and finally all the dairy of the four cows, through 
the latter part of the summer; leaving my three old 
hogs minus, as in the former case. Along in the fall, 
we butchered the pig, and senthimon to New York 
market, weighing 140 Ibs. He fell short 13 Ibs., and 
with the loss of freight, brought 6 dollars a hundred 
—just whatl afterwards obtained for my old hogs, at 
home, andhome weight. Now it is estimated, I 
believe with agricultural accuracy, thata hog to a cow, 
may be kept in fine condition through the summer; 
and Lam well persuaded, with the aid ofa little clo- 
ver feed, my 3 old hogs, would have been in as fine 
condition, and as ready for market as that pig. Why 
old hogs, under like advantages, may not be brought 
forward foe an early market, as well as pigs, we are 
yet to beinformed. ‘To be sure, the pig took no corn 
in the fall, and that I set off against the dairy, which 
isenough in all conscience 5 andit must be recollee- 
ted I had no old corn in either of the experiments. 

Mr. Editor, you or some one else have said, you are 
very fond of agricultural figures. The cost of the 4 
pigs,in the first experiment, which was 10 dollars, I 
balance against the 4 shoats before wintering, and cast 
out of the account. 

Average weight of the4 pigs in the first 

experiment, 150 

do. do. 4 old hogs, 300 

Average weight in the second experiment, 


GOO Ibs. 
I200 Ibs. 


1 pig 127 Ibs. 

do, 3 old hogs, 275 E25 Ibs. 
Average weight of the 3 sioats before 

wintering, 50 Ibs- at 4 cts. a pound $6 00 


The result of the two experiments, it will be per- 


umber of sheep and lambs! ~What is the remedy ceived, is, that we have 2025 Ibs. of old pork well 


for iis disastrous, if not disgraceful state of things 

lorthe future 2 Suet every farmer go for dimini hing 
® number, and improving the breed of his domestic | 
wils—Get him eultuvate tess land, and plough | 
elie procuce of which will be ander a certain 

{tdly.—Let him provide more roots, and more hay, | 





fated, for 725 lbs. pig pork, such as itis, at equal pri- 
ces '—No, this is it; we have 1300 lbs lacking 2 tbs. 


well fatted old pork, for the whole sum of 6 dollars ! 


—which would vou take ? 


‘Those two experiments have done me up, on the 
subject of Piggeries, to adopt the language ef the mod- 


}ern agricultural nomenclature. I have become a true 


let him not wake his caleujatic nm revul: eed- \ . 
wake his caleulation on regular feed-) convert and disciple to the science of Hogology ? 


“ity fess than siz months in the year. In riding fifty 


‘To conclude—Were I to form a perfect Hoggery, & | 


ves, you scarcely meet wite a sine me 4 , j j 
You scarcely meet wite a single one, of horned | that most applicable to the dairy, it shall be this. 


* } d . , 
callie, that is mot literally mere skin and bone. The 


would have a convenient home-orchard, bearing al! 


Most favorable 2s bak oe e ; —e- ; - 
‘ (fivorable summer that can happen, will barely | kinds of fruit, of double capacity to subserve the nec- 
fsiore | > — ’ .° . . . 
re ihem to tolerable order, to encounter the next] essilies of the hoggery —This | would split in two in 
Wint, A ' . . . . P . . 
iter, So unexpected has been the prolongation of | the middle, in a direction from the house backwards, 





' 
ne 


t or 

SeCg season, that some who sold lay in the 
Pariyv ; ” . - . . vf 

arly part of it, in the confidence of having preserved | 


35 
as hclene 





cattle ‘ y: S * - 

wh xts wi h 4 Gi-order called “on the if a disease 
hi *I ye eliey ; " " 
eH We Delieve is unknown alike to the farmer and 


NNAry ‘Ona! tet 
} Hacopolist down east.—Am. Farmer. 


‘ R iv 
¥ for any emergeney, are now losing their | , | 
rill or warbling brook to meander through it, transver- 


psely with the division fence. ‘The former, | intend to 
have, av | have already planted out the trees ; the lat- 


so as to bring the two ends of the lot, nearest to the 
house, in juxta-position with the cot and swillery. 


fo complete the picture, Nature should cause a little 


ter, Lean not have, as Lam situated on a hill, high & 


——SV7— dry. One side of this division should be well laid 


DAIRY HOGS. 


Mr. &: 7 . . ; ; 
her ne BER Considering the arguments in a for- 


of old hogs . ; 
°28,—Se@ond, by experiments. 


enn = pempise that T have had no great exper- 
one, buti} Wag. business, having kept but a small 
deiry bien . ® made one or two little experiments on 
orsasion: f Meh may pass fur good wilbesses on the | 
for T contend the smaller the experiment, 

ca t the accuracy, 
mn A tne of 1839, I had 4 cows come in, had 
ter, I sI ats, and bought 4 spring pigs. The 
S8UC Up ip a little lot of grass, with a comfurta- 


the £reate 





down with clover, while the other should remain in 


tillage, ready to be laid down as the other ran out, and 


r ce , canine f . ‘ . * + ‘ 
mauunication sufficient, I shall pass on, in favor|so on alternately, ad infiaitnm. That in tillage, 1 


think should be in potatoes, or some other root crop, 
fence, to recede by successive sections, that thé hogs 


may be their own diggers, and save me the trouble of 


the back-ache. Then put ona hog, an old hog, or 
even double the number, to that of the dairy cows, 
kept on the farm, and if you do not find fat old hogs 
in the fall, with little or no care, L will confess I do 
not know what a fat pig is ! 
Your subsciber, D. BARNUM. 
New Fairfield, April 11, 1841.— Farmer's Gazette, 


{ 
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gether, the grain being parallel to the cireles of iron. 
Another set of segments are laid over the previous 
ring, and dowelled to them, and also to each other, the 
joints mutually intersecting. Over these outer seg- 
ments of wood, the wearing tire of iron is applied, 
and bolted through, to secure the wood segments in 
their places, 

The principal advantages of this wheel are:--That 
it will run almost without noise,and render an iron 
‘rail on stone blocks as quiet as if laid on continuous 





| wooden sleepers. It will greatly alleviate concussion, 
jas the depth of wood acted on across the fibres will 
vive sufficient elastic yielding both vertically and la- 
|terally, to prevent the rigid and jarring action exper- 
ieneed with iron wheels. Their durability will be 
greater, as the elastic action of the wood will prevent 
the tyre from hammering out or losing its true circular 
|from, and, consequently, much Jighter ures may be 
used. 

The suface of this whee! being also solid, instead of 
broken into spokes, it will not actas a fanner while 
in rapid revolution, and, consequently, will be less ex- 
posed to atmospheric resistance. When made to re- 
volve on the axles—as in the vertebrated carringes— 
the hollow ofthe wheels will admit ofa large reservoir 
for oil, and affording thereby perfect and lasting |o- 
brieation. 

The advantages of the oil-box for Railway Axle 
Lubrication is easily explained. The ordinary modes 
of lubricating railway axles is with soap, placed in a 
reservoir above the axle. The reason for using soap 
in preference to oil, which is the most perfect lubrica- 
tor, is that the latter runs down so rapidly as to be 
wrested; and the same effect takes place with tallow, 
but toa less extent. In the improved oil box, the 
reservoir is placed below the axle, and the communi- 
cation with the axle is kept op by a sporge or roll of 
flannel lying in the oil, and pressing elastically up- 
wards, Therefore, so long as any oil remains in the 
| reservoir, the action must be efficient, as the exposed 
| surface of the journal is always accessible from below, 
| which is not the ease when the lubrication isTperform- 
ed from above. By these means no oil will be wasted, 
but the whole of it consumed: the feed may also take 
place from above in the nsual mode, and, as the oil 
ipasses down, it will accumlate in the reservoir below, 
|These boxes would probably run from two to three 
‘thousand miles with once charging with oi!; and when 
the enormous cost of Inbricating railway carringes is 
taken into consideration, anv proposition which prom- 
ises to effect such a considereble reduction, ought to 
meet with speedy attention.—London Surveyor. 


. . 
WATER-PROOF DUBBING FOR LEATHER. 


KEEP YOUR FEET DRY AND HEAD COOL, 


To render leather water-proof, and at the same time 
to preserve its elasticity, is a matter of great importanee, 
as it increases its durability, and protects these who ap- 
ply it to shoes or boots from thefmisehieve us effec Is a- 
rising from damp or wet feet. The following receipt 
followed out carefully, it is believed, will effect this 














| object. 


Take a pint of linseed oil, two ounces of beeswax, 
two ounces of spirits of turpentine, and half an ounce 
of Burgundy piteh, and slowly melt them together, 
continuing to stir them so as thoroughly to incorporate 
lihem, being careful not to set the mass on fire, as the 
\ingredients are all combustible. When this compound 
cools, it will be found to be about as elastic as leather 


onght tobe. If it were harder, it would cause the 

leather te erack or break when bent; and if it were 
. ® ‘tT *. , 

isofter, water would enter and wash it out. Teo ay ply 


| it, re-melt it, warm the shoes or boots, and put iton 
j with a small brush, or a sponge, or piece of ¢ loth tied 
lon the end of a stick: continue to warm it in till the 
leather is well saturated with it, and particularly the 
i bottoms of the soles and heels. It should always be 
| applic d when the boots or shoes are new, and then lay 
‘them by to season for some time before wearing. 
| Leather thus treated will be found impervious to wat- 
er, and will wear twice as long as that to whic hit has 
‘not been applied. The writer has used this article for 
lmany years, and ean testify to the great benefits de- 
rived from it; and he has no doabt but bis shoemaker’s 
bill hus been reduced to one-half by the use of this 
leomposition; and what has been saved in doctors bills 
he is unable to estimate 

Common grease applied te leather tends to rot it, 
and it is soon washed out in wet weather. 

N. B. After shoes have been worn a short time, the 
leather will take blacking and shine as well as if the 


composition had not been applied to it. 
Farmers’ Cabinet. 
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(Concluded. } 


Since it has been generally known that I presume 
to have discovered the cause of mildew in wheat, J 
have conversed with a number of persons, particularly 
furmers, who were curious to know my views on the 
subiect, and they have in evey instance, except one, 
ndmitted thatthey could not recollect a single crop 
which, being sown with wheat alone, and being free 
trom grass and weeds, was affected by ‘mildew. A 
young farmer from Bucks county, from whom { have 
obtained some of my supphes during the past winter, 
called upon me as usual a few days ago. In the 
conrse of conversation (for I seldom lose a favonrable 
opportunity to have a little friendly chit-chat with a 
firmer) | mentioned that I thought I had discovered 
the cause and the remedy for mildew. He expressed 
some surprise, but when he heard my views, he said 
at once that he had no doubt it wasso, as his father 
never sows grass with his winter grain, and always 
has good crops. He then spoke of individual instan- 
ces of mildewed and good crops in his neighbourhood, 
and the customary mode of cultivation, and finally 
said, that he was fully convinced, from his own obser- 
vation and experience, that my views were correct. 
I could instance many conversations to the same effect. 
Some have gone so far as to suggest that if we were 
to have no grass with our wheat we might get rid of 
the Hessian Fly, which, alzo appears peculiar to our 
region. Wheat, underjudicions treatment, does not 
appear to be a delicate plant, nor one which is much 
affected by climate. On the contrary, it is cultivated 
With equal snecess under the arid sun of Syria and 
Egypt, and the Southern coast of the Mediterranean, 
and in the milder temperature*of Sicily and Italy. Io 
the more moist climate of Encland and Ireland, and 
in the colder regions of Poland, Denmark, the Baltic, 
and Russia. In those countries, {it has no disease, 
perhaps becanse they take much psing in its cultivation. 
Of this, however, I don’t know much, except as it re- 
iates to England, Ireland, and France, where it is 
deemed necessary before the grain is planted, that 
the soil should be in most perfect order: and when the 
grain is growing in the spring, it is well known that 
the farmer employs himself and his people in carefully 
removing all grass and weeds from his wheat fields. 
Tf our people would take as much pains in their cul- 
tivation, they would, perhaps, avoid the necessity of 
#» frequently complaining of bad crops; and their bus- 
iness would, inthe end, be more profitable, Industry 
and good management are the parents of prosperity, 
and no class of men stands more in need of their ben- 
eficial influence than the firmer. 

The system heretofore pursued by our farmers is 
wrong in many respects;the stubble of the grain, un- 
der the present planis lost. If ploughed under, the 
straw, &e, whuld render the land still more fruitful 
and productive. Plonghing it after harvest would 
prevent it from being overrun and impoverizhed by rag- 
weeds and other noxious vegetation, and sowing it 
with grass-seed, even without manure after a second 
vloughing, allowing'sufficient time to intervene for 

: 4 
the vegetable matter turned under to rot, and the 
grain which is scattered from the crop at harvesting to 
grow some two or three inches high—say about 10th 
of October—woukl! insure a more abundant crop of 
hay for the ensuing year, and greatly enrich and 
improve the soil. 

In conclusion, allow m to add, that I was indaced 
to turn my attention to this subject by the great inter- 
est | have always felt in every thing that relates to 
agriculture, since | regard it as our greatest source 
of national wealth and virtue, J felt concerned at the 
great annual Joss sustained by reason of blight or mil- 
dew, and was convinced that our want of success in 
cnitivating this crop was occasioned by some oversight 
or mismanagement, and was not justly to be attributed 
to an uncongenial or ungrateful soil, or an unfuvoura- 
ble climate. I felt that the man who should discover 
the cause of it, and point out the remedy, and thereby 
sive the immense amount of grain that is annually 
lost to the country, might be justly regarded as having 
done the state some service, and as having conferred 
@ benefit upon the American farmer. 








Whether I have satisfactorily accounted for the 
cause of mildew, and pointed out the remedy, | Jeave 
to farmers to determine. Atall events, | earnestly 
recommend to them, instead of farming their grain 
fields with ropes, or only sowing the earlier kinds of 
wheat, which might be difficult to obtain, to give to 
their land generous coats of ime and manure, or mar); 
to mix them well through the soil, to sow their winter 
grain in good season, to thoroughly pulverize and 
cleanse their land, by careful and judicious ploughing 
and tillage, before sowing their seed—not on any ac- 
count to sow grassseed upon land sown with winter 
grain, and to be prepared with grateful hearts 10 ac- 
knowledge, at harvest, the bounties of a generous 
soil, and the blessings of a kind Providence.— 
Philadelphia, March 24,1841. Kenperron Smith. 


P. S. I am informed by Mr. Isac Newton, an active 
and zealous member of the Society, and one of our 
most enterprising farmers, that he had, Jast year, a 
field of about eight acres ot wheat, which he showed 
in the fall with timothy and herd grass, except one 
land, nearly in the middle of the field, whieh by ac- 
cident was omitted. The wheat upon this lond was 
not affected by mildew, and the grain was of superior 
quality, whilst the rest of the field was rendered 
worthless by reason of mildew.— Farmers’ Cabinet. 


—>—_ 
THE GARDEN. 

“A good garden ts half a farmer's living,” is an old 
snying that approaches very near the truth, and should 
stimulate to more attention than it usvally receives, 
Good ground, thoroughly drained, rich and clear, 
plowed or dug deep, are the requisites of a garden. 
Compost manure is to be perferred, as it will be free 
from seeds of grass, weeds, &&c, A garden is a minia- 
ture farm, and many experiments may be made in it, 
which may be repeated if desirable, on the farm, on a 
larger scale, Vegetables that are hardy or semihardy 
should be planted as early as the state of the ground 
will permit, or the danger from frost will allow. Let- 
tuces, peas, and in some Situations, potatoes may be 
sown or planted, and furnish an early supply for the 
table. Onions, beets carrots and parsneps, should be 
sown early ; as the first require ample time to grow & 
ripen, and of the others double crops may be culltiva- 
ted. Too many farmers think that work done in the 
garden is lost, butthis is an error not to ke tolerated 
fora moment. Directions on the most important top- 
ics of gardening will be found In the former volumes 
ef the Cultivator; to which the reader will please to 
refer. 


Sowine Grass sreps.—Do not spare your clover & 
timothy seeds, in seeding land this .epring. Timothy 
for stock is the most valuable grases grown, and for en- 
riching land alone is indispensible. We sow our grass 
seeds as thuugh we were threwing away money ; an 
English farmer sows them as though using them liber- 
ally was the only, or the surest way to make meney. 
We should be wise to take lessons of them in this re- 
spect. It shuts out weeds, makes a fine, even and 
sweet turf, and does much mrre to eurich the soil than 
a few straggling roots, leftto struggle with the weeds 
as they best may. 


Fexces.—Never consider any thing has been prop- 
erly done on the farm, or its business commenced, un- 
til all the fences have been fally repaired, fallen rails 
replaced, walls that have been injured by the frost 
restored, and every precaution to prevent making un- 
ruly cat}: and trouble among neighbors has been ta- 
ken. Do what you do, well; be very careful not to 
undertake too much, and you ¢ap hardly fail of suc- 
cess. — Albany Cuitivator. 


-<e—- 
CAPITAL. 

There ix no mistake more common nor more injuri- 
ous, than that of supposing that the more land a man 
holds, the greater must be his profits, for the profit 
does nor arise from the land itself, but from the manner 
of using it ; for the best soil may be made nnproduct- 
ive by bad management, while the worst may be ren- 
dered profitable by the opposite course ; but without 
sufficient capital no land canbe properly cultivated ; ai 
the same time, there is nothing to which capital can be 
applied with greater certainty of a fair retern for lib- 
eral expenditure, when correctly employed, than land. 
In fact, assuming always that the expenditure be di- 
rected with judgment, it will be found that the profit 
upon the outlay inereases in more than a proportionate 
degree to its amount; thus, supposing twenty-five dol- 
lars be the lowest, and fifiy the highest sum that can 
be employed in the common culture of the same acre 
of land, it is more than probable that if twenty-five 
dollars return at the rate of ten per cent., the fifty 
dollars will yield twenty. or any intermediate sum, at 
the same progressive ratio. And admitting this to be 
true—and It is presumed no experienced agriculturist 
will doubt it—it follows, that a capital of 5,000 dollars, 
expended in the cultivation of 200 acres, will only 
yield a profit of 500 dollars, while if applied to no 
more than 100 acres, it would produce 1}, doliars ; 





— 
creased by diminishing the quantity of }; 
nya ieee bes been ruined by a lanes fe ane. Ma. 
have acquired a competency with one of half th Might 
Most farmers are anxious for large oceupatio € size 
many are thus betrayed into the error om veal and 
greater quantity of ground than they have the ng a 
of managing to advantage ; some, in the delon ’ 
hope of acquiring those means by future saying. '® 
ers, from the venity of holding more jong te 
neighbors : hence arises deficiency of stock, im heir 
nilage, and scanty crops, with all the consequen ae 
of rent in arrear, wages il!-paid, and debts eta 
—distress, duns, and final ruin! While be, whe 
dently commences, with only such a number of ad 
as he has the power of cultivating with proper eff Tes 
is certain of obtaining the full retorn from the oy 
not being burdened with more land then he can prog, 
ably enjoy, his engagements are within his ‘nag 
and thus, while enjoying present ease of mind, he }ay, 
the surest foundation for future prosperity. Jj there. 
fore behoves a man to weigh well the changes with | 4 
means, and never allow himself to be seduced | “ 
ideal prospect of gain, into the imprudence of enterin, 
upon a larger farm than his proporty will enable him 
to manage with the spirit necessary to insure succes 
—Brilish Husbandry. . 


—>—_ 
PRODUCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THE STATE OE MAINE. 


The statistics of our country are the proudest part 
of our listory. Without the boasting of words, they 
epeak in all the force of facts, and the results ere a 
wonderful in their extent, as they are creditable 1) 
our people. Take, for example, the amount of breed 
stuffs raised in the United States. As computed 
by the Marshalsand forwarded to Washington, we 
find the aggregate to be astonishingly large, and 
Maine, we are happy to see, though not doing & tithe 
of what she has power to do, yet stands conspicuously 
forth among her sister States in the result. We ars 
put down, for example, as raising eight hundred and 
forty-eight thousand, one hundred and sixty-six bust- 
els of wheat,—two million, six hundred and thiry 
thousand, nine hundred and sixty-six- bushels of oth- 
er grain, and ten million, three bundred ond ninety. 
two thousand, three hundred and eighty bushels of 
potatoes. This, with a population of half a millinn 
and eighteen handred peeple. Maseachnsette, with 
a population of 737,786. raises about 158,929 bnehels 
of wheat, 3,604,854 of other grain, and 5,385,662 of 
potatoes, Vermort, considering her population, ti 
outstrips us, though, it ehonld be remarked, that Ver 
mont is purely ap agricultural State—while Maine 1 
almost as rovel distinc uished for commerce as for ag 
ricultere, Ty that enterprising Sate, the former: 
raise 642,962 bushels of wheat, 4,051,818 bushels of 
other grain, ond 8,906,784 bushels of potatoes. Rhode 
Island raises but 3,088 bushels of wheat, 699,408 of 
other grain, ane 904,773 of potatars,— Connedticnt 
raises 86,988 bushels of wheat, 3,095,175 of other 
grain, and 3,214,227 of potatoes. Our nearest neicl 
bur, New Hampshire, raises 442,754 of wheat, 3,084, 
854 of other grain, and 6,234, 001 of potatoes. 

Compared with our population, Maine does as v*: 
as any of the States in New England, except Ver 
mont, end as well as Vermom, if we take into prope! 
consideration the difference of soil, Ae. ; 

So much for New England—and, with the resus 
we have etuted, grand as they are, we think we | 
say that they show but a fraction of what the sol | 
New England is capable of prodncing. IT» regard '0 
the State of Maive, we speak with ecrtaipty- A 
comparison with other Stistes will net be uninter 
esting, New York, havirg a popniation of of 
432,835, produces less than Ohio, with a population ° 
1515.695.—The Empire State raises, ae the —, 
return shows, 11.253,907 bushels of wheat, 30,540; 
of other grain, and 30,038,000 bushels of pot eo 12 
hio produces 16,214,260 bushels ef wheat, 48,797.) 
of other grain, and 5,600,586 of potatoes! 

The western States also @o wonders. Indien’ 
torns 4,154,156 bushels of wheat, and 34,086,549 of 
other grain Tineis produces 2,740.580 en 
wheat,and 22,354,032 of other grain. Michiga” P iam 
es 2,189 263 bus. wh,t & 6,052,238 other g'r0,2(51e" 
‘Latoes, Itshonld be borne in mind by those ay of 
member the more prolific eoil of the West te 
haps greedy eyes, that the West is not o mar ite 
produce, and that the East is.—The a neh 
price more than makes up the difference 10 the 4 
tity produced. 

To return to our statistics. We have the reso ~ 
twenty-four States before vs, and two ee 
none from North Carolina, Kentucky, Wiscons 
Florida, becarse the returns frem the latter 

ah d before the 
and Territories have not been place from (we? 
partment ot Washington. Of the retorne vied 8 
ty-fovr States and two Territories, the f 


therefore, it is evitent that this profit would be in-! the 
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RECAPITULATION. nobaniil 
hels of wheat, , 

Other grain, 419,776,571 

Potatoes, 102,459,926 

Bushels, 583,326,744 
Estimate for Kentucky, N. A 

Carolina, &c., 70,000,000 

Busnels, 658,426,744 


Over 38 bushels of breadstoffs for every inhab- 
jtant in the United States, Of the various kinds of 
grain we find the following : 


Wheat, 66,089,947 Bushels. 
Son, 297,562.240 
Rye, 17,082,102 “ 
Buckwheat, 6,930,829 - 
Barley, 3 840.937 “ 
Potatoes, 102,459,926 “ 
Oats, 94,461 363 “ 
For Kentucky, N. 


Carolina, Winconsin 
Territory, &c. say 70,000,000 of a)! kinds. 
658,426,744 

Supposing our population to be 17,000,000, we 
have a surplus of 33 bushela to each inhabitant, and 
here we cannot but note the contrast between Eng- 
land and the United States. Tnere, according to a 
statement made in Parliament during a discussion of 
the Corn Laws, the quantity allowed to each individ- 
nal would be but five bushels per annum. The 38 
bushels to each inhabitantin the United States is too 
large. We are to deduet from this, the quantity con- 
sumed in distillation, and for the feeding of stock. 

In connection with the facts we have stated, the 
firmer must draw his own conclasions, as to the fu- 





eut prices of breadstuffs will notadvance during the 
present season, whatever change may follow the in- 
gathering of the ensuing Crop. Portland Adv. 


i 
HOGS TREADING CLAY. 


P. S.—Some years ago, | had occasion to use & 
large quanuty of clay morar. | was eo circumstanced 
that I nad not, and could not hire oxento perform the 
labor of treading the clay; but 1t occurred to me, that 
my own and my neighbors’ hogs wight be induced to 
perform thatiabver. Laccordiagly prepared the bed 
with clay, and threw over it the necessary quanuty of 
water to render the clay plastic, and then stre wed 
over the mass a peck of shelled corn and drove the 
hogs on to the bed. In pursuit of the corn, they comw- 
menced with avidity the labor of rooting up and tread- 
ing out the clay, and in the course of a very little ume, 
the entire bed of clay was thoroughly reduced into 
the most unifurm and plastic mortar, When the hogs 
flagged a little,a few more handsfull of corn were 
strewed upon the clay bed, and they resumed their 
labor with renewed vigor. ‘This hint may prove use- 
ful to brick- makers and others who may have occasion 
lo prepare large quanteis of clay fur making bricks or 
other purposes, and who have not oxen to perfurm the 
labor.— New England Farmer. 


—_—__- 

CURE FOR BLIND SIl'aGGERS, &c. IN I10GS8. 

Mr Poryam—Si—I noticed in No. 39 of your pa- 
per, a Communication under the signature of *R. L.,” 
taken trom the Albany Cultivator, in which the wrrver 
says he has “lost twenty valuable pigs by blind stag- 
gers, consumption, and many without any apparcat 
cause, within the last 6ix months;” and asks, “is there 
no remedy ?” ‘The weiter says he has “looked to 
books in vain for information;” and, as he still asks 
for “pig and cattle remedies,” (as he calls them,) | 





ture, both in reference to the rise of prices and the 
supply and demand. If the odious Corn Laws are a- 
bolished, the demand for flour will be very great a- 
broad, If not though itis quite probable there will 
always be a demand for our grain at present home 


prices. Present duties amount to a prohibition, a/| 


barrel of American Flour paving about $279. When 
Flour is selling in the United Srates at 84,70 per bar- 
rel it will pry for shipment, and not a’ higher rates,— 
and here we might step to write a long chapter upon 
the reciprocity of trade, but will take up the time of 
our readers no longer than is necessary to state some 
important facts for which we are indebted to an editor 
in the West who has made the subject a matter of 
etady and thor ongh investigation. 

The imports of the United States, from 1790 to 1840, 
have exceeded the exports $793,458,635 
lq ahe eame time there hae been 

hut seven years, that we have 
exported more than we have im- 
ported, which was 


$741,527 430 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND FORTY ONE MILLION, FIVE 
HUNDRED AND TWERTY SEVEN THOUSAND, FOUR RUN- 
PRED AND VHIRTY DopLAKS!! which has been paid 
to foreign nations in gold ant silver over our exports, 
for articles which could have been maoufactured in 
this country, and within the last six years, near three 
hundred mi'lions of this bilanee has accrued against 
ef, 16 say nothing of the two hundred millions of state 
ttocks which has been sold in Europe within the 
) ast five years, 


Tn 1838, the total amount of agricultoral produc- | 


tons of all descriptions, with the exception of cotton, 
exported te all parts of the world, amounted to only 
(,048,065, and the same year silis to the amount of 
over $25,000,000 were admitted to our ports, free of 


— 

8 near as we can ascertain, the amount of Bread- 
ftuffs now in the country ; Bushels. 
Gone to Canada, 


To foreign countries 1840, 4,967,710 
Used by mannfacturers, 100,000 
“hipped from New York since Jan I, 500,000 
Rhipped from otber ports, say 590,000 


Allow fur West Indies, and Mexico, 


which we usually supply, 4,000,000 


11,095,131 














Wheat raised, 66,089,947 
Exported, 11,095,175 
Wheat, 54,994 802 
Other kinds of Breadstuffs, 287,773,720 

342,768,522 


Allowing 10 bushels to each inhabitant, which was 


ee the average in Europe, aud we have a surplus | 


000. From which we conclude, that un- 
lee there is an increased demand from abroad, pres- 


51,931,205 | 


thought I would try to give hin some information 
| through the medium of your valuable paper, 

As to blind staggers, I consider the disease easily 
;cured, How the disease originates, | cannot positiv- 
‘ely state; but I think from what I have seen, it may 
| originate from a filthy sty, where there is not a free 
circulation of air: or in keeping hogs always shut up in 
a pen, without giving them fresh dirt, or letting them 
| Out Where they can getit themselves. | have come 
to this conclusion, a8 more than three fourths of those 
I have seen affected, were those who were not per- 
initted free aceess to the airand earth. Agaiu: this 
disease may originate by the issues upon the ieide of 
the legs getting stopped up. 
| The editor of the Culuvator recommends giving 
hogs charcoal as a preventive of disease. ‘This may 
do, | think, much good; but as there are but few who 
have fully learned the truth of the old adage, “Pre- 
vention 1s better than cure,” J will now give a remedy. 
When it is found that one of your hogs has the blind 
| Stagers, no time should be lost; but you should proceed 
| to give your hog, as soon as possible, something that 
|is warming within, The first remedy | ever tried was 
a mixiure ofsulphur, hen manure and Cayenne pepper, 
with milk enough to make it about as thick as por- 
ridge—yiven to the hog as warm as he can bear it. 
Late years, ] have used nothing but new rum and 
pepper, giving as much as] could make them take 
witha spoon, Before you give them any thing, it 
| would be well to take some soft oil and pour upon the 
issues on their legs and give them a emart rubbing 
with a cob, Wath these medicines I have cured those 











| would agree to cure all entirely of the blind staggers 
, for 25 cents apiece. IJacase after taking this med- 
icine the hog should remain blind, his head should be 

cut open with a sharp knife; between the ears, to the 
skull bone, and the wound filled with fioe salt, taking 
| care not to bring the knife so far back as to have it 
| slip off the sku)] bone into the back of the neck. 1] 


in the manner I have described above, who thought 1 
was very cruel to cut such @ Jarge place in his pig’s 
head, and more crue} because I charged hima shilling 
for my services. 
“R. L.” says manv of his pigs died without any ap- 
parent cause, It is impossible to tell l.im what to do 
‘in this Jast case; but a thought suggested itself that 
‘they mignt have cied of the “black tooth.” This dis- 
| ease may be easily known by examining the tushes, 
'which will be very black; and to cure the hog so af- 
fected, they should be immediately drawn out with a 
pair of pincers.—Yours, &e. J.M. HARTWELL. 
_—New England Farmer. 
—ao— 
| CANADA THISTLES. 
| Mar Eprror—Sir—If you think this worth a place 
‘in your paper, insert it if you please. 
To Ertirpate Canada Thistles..—Pasture your land 
with neat cattle, horses, or sheep, and mow the thistles 
‘three times in a season; —the Grst time as soon as the 


first blossom appears; also the second and third times, 
and in most cases you will have very few to mow the 
third year, A SUBSCRIBER. 


—New England Farmer. 
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CONDUCTED BY CYRIL PEARL. 
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We give place tms week to the Circular and letter 
of the Secretary of the Tustitution contemplated at 
‘ Lyceum Village,” Berea; also a tetter from J. Hol- 
brvok, to which we invite attention. 

In behalf of the trustees, an offer is now made you 
of an interest in the capital stock in the first LYCK- 
UM VILLAGE, Berea, O, ‘This Vilage and Semi- 
nary were founded by Josiah Holbrook, the well 
bnown founder of the | Patwn System. The comps- 
ny is incorporated wiih a good charter, The property 
1s 500 acres of land s.tuated upon the East branch of. 
Rocky River, 12 miles southwest from Cleveland, It 
has thereon a good water power; a sawmill ; some 
150 acres improvement; a valuable and inexhaustable 
building stone quarry—also a grindstone quarry, bet- 
ter grit ihan which it is believed is not known in A- 
merice. ‘lhe ‘Srastees have laid out a village plat 
Some 30 or more lots have been sold ; three dwelling 
houses, three shops, a barn, an office and a Seminary 
building in which the school is nuw taught, all paint- 
ed, have been erected the past season, The stock is 
1000 equa! undivided shares ; 825 shares have been 
subscribed for, (a few may have been sold by the oth- 
er agent, Mr. Holbrook, since his last report.) The 
shares are transferrable ; they are now offered at $50 
each, No more than ten will be sold to any one per- 
son or Lyceum, as itis desired to extend the influ- 
ence of the institu ion. —The terms are one fifth 
down. : the remainder, if called for, not sooner than 
in four quarterly payments, A share entitles its ow- 
ner to one thousandth part of the property—the own- 
er may exchange his shares for board or tuition in the 
Seminary, or towards lots or outlots in the village, er 
he may receive the annual dividend of profits at his 
option, If desired, he may receive his annual divi- 
dend in Philosophical apparatus, specimens in Geolo- 
gy, Botany or Natural History, manufactured or pre- 
pared by the schoo!. Stockholders are imembers for 
life of the Universal Exchange Lyceum, The stock 
is not thrown into market indiscriminately. It would 
ready be taken asa speculation. It is offered only to 
Lyceums and such friends of sience whose charac- 
ters and influences give respectability to the enter- 
prise. 

The plan is to build & sustain a “Working School” 
with the profits of the property ; returning the cap- 
ital to the stockholders ; or, affording them a safe and 
profitable, atthe same time a philanthropic invest- 
ment. This Vilage isthe first in the projected con- 
nected series of Lyceum Villages, firming desirable 
reeidences for the patrons of the moral and scientifie 
enterprizes of the age, and for families who wish to 
give a practical and business education to their ecbil- 
dren. These Villages are designed especially to as- 
sist the education of teachers ; promote scientific ex- 
changes over the world, and thns encourages the 
study of the works of God, and cultivate the spirit of 
“peace on earth ani good w'll to men.” It is expected 
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who seemed to be almost dead, and if | were near, I | 


} 
arly the manufacture of cheap Philosophical appara- 
‘tus, paper, books, maps, globes, silk ; 


that every teacher in the schoo!, and every scholar of 
sufficient age, wil! spend six hours each day at work. 
Boys and young men, gitls and young ladies will be 
suitably employed at various m ‘chanical arts, particu- 


horticul- 
ture; preparing and Jabelling specimens in geology, 


botany, natural history, &c., for sale and exchange. 


3,527,425 once cured a shoat fora Mr K., in Hillsboro’, N. H., | done, 





The wages paid is according to the amount of wortk 


As a mere pecuniary concern this stock is inviting 
Young men, it is believed, will do well to invest in 
this*Saving Bank.” ‘ 

Can Lyceums already formed, or being now formed, 
betler promote their objects than by taking an interest in 
this Lyceum Village ? 

Letters enclosing ten dollars cash, or good drafis 
will secure a subscription for one share, if received be 
fure the stock is all sold . if received afterwards the 
enclosure will be returned. 

Further desciption or detail is deemed unnecessary 
Letters addressed to me, may be directed “Poastmas- 
ter, Berea, Ohio.” 1f addressed officially, as Agent or 
Secretary, they should be post-paid. 

H. O. SHELDON, Sec’y. 

January 29 1840. 


MR. HOLBROOK’S LETTER. 
New York, April 21, 1841. 
Brotugsr Peart—! shall send with this one or two 
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family Cabinets in the “ Youths Cabinet,” which I 
should be glad to have inserted in as many papers as 
possible. Perhaps you can cause it to be inserted in 
more of the papers in Maine. | 
Several ot the members of the Theological Seminary 
are preparing to engage in agencies for the Universal 
Exchange Lyceum. Perhaps you candireetly or indi- 
rectly aid the cause down East; a8 domestic education, 
practical education, and self eduvation, are daily at- 
iracting more attention, perhaps the term Family Cab- 
inet may be made a kind of watchword for rallying to 
the cause. 2 cobinet for every family in lhe Union 
might probably be made the wim to advantage, to be 
reached as near as possible. [ have known, in all parts 
of the country, the happiest results of holding out this 
direct way of coming at the subject of self education, 


by showing that all bad their teacher and book with | 
them at all times, by using themselves for the teacher, | 


aud God's oldest volume for tae bovk. I have heard 
of maby cases of parents taking their children into a 
garden, of forest, or by the way side or some other 
place at hand, for teaching them, and at the same time 
waching themselves, 

i recolleet that idea was endorsed by yourself in an 
editorial note toa letter of mine published in the “Vis- 
inor.”’ Etean probably be held out to greater advantage 
this season than ever belore, as it is better understood, 
and more oids ean be rendered. 
much before the public by means of geological surveys, 
which embrace in many cases,all departments of patur- 
al History, such as botany, entomology, ornithology, 
Ke. 

It is not certain what plan will be adopted by the 
young men ol the Seminary in’ relation to compensa- 
inion, but our plan propos a have some 6 or 12 
appointments made before hand, for a single lecture or 
two lectures in each ploce, and to charge a small fee, 
say 25 cents a lecture for each persou, half price for 
children. ‘To have the subject advertised * Geology’ 
bringing in plaus tur exchanging notonly minerals, but 
plants, drawings, prints, and per- 
haps books. ‘This will have the wdvantage of a deji- 
nite subject, and one which now excites general atten- 
tion over the globe. Itis also capable of a religious 


, 18 lo 


shells, Msects, 


application equal perhaps to any other subject of sci- | 


ence, especially as the last chapter of the bible is. vir- 
tually a lecture on Geology, or a discourse about the 
earth. 

As this subject is perhaps more fashionable than any 
other at this time, it may probably be made to excite a 
general interest through the country. It may also be 
policy on this or some other subject, to “ get up an ex- 
citement”’ as people will be excited about somethiag, 
and anti-misonry, and some other anties are now 
subsided, perhaps anti-ignurance may be the exeiting 
topic. Yours us ever, J. HOLBROOK 

LETTER. 
Berea, Ohio Feb. 16, 1841. 

Very dear Bro.—One who has not been “Editor and 
proprictor’’ folder. sticker, and distributor, can hardly 
imagine the calls upon my time since | received yours 
with the minerals. Those minerals have given breath 
lo very much exertion in geology in this state, 
too late to forward to you last fall. It shall be done in 
the spring. Meantime I hope to cross your path and 
see you in N. Y. or Bostou. I startin a few days, in- 
tend to write you more when on my route. Be. H. is 
much encouraged,—Providence so tar smiles, we live 
only by faith on Him. EF wish it were you could 
devote some weeks to our enterprise in| conjunction 
with Br. Holbrook and myself It seems to me the 
true plans to organize this fully ane then take hold of 
another It would forma link in the chain of Lyceum 
villages, it would be a correspondent, a partner in set- 
ence, and when we all put our shoulder to that wheel, 
it would seem that it would soon rise.-and then anoth- 
er village and school, could startin another place. 

In great haste, yours truly, Hi. U. SUBLDON, 


SUMMARY. _ 


Remarkable Application of Galranism.—At the last 
meeting of the Horticultural Society, a paper was 
read on an ingenious method of preserving plants from 
slugs end snails, by means of a piece of zine four ineh- 
es wide, with a band of copper one inch wide, fasten- 
ed on the centre with zine nails. This being ent into 
convenient lengths and placed round the plants ta be 
protected, the snail or slug crawls up the zine until its 
horns touch the copper, when it immediately feels a 
galvanic shock and retreats, aud as often as it makes 
the attempt to pass the copper band, it is shocked .and 
driven batk, the moist body of the snail acting as a 
conductor o electricity. [English paper.] 


sv 





Cotton Factories.—In Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
and its vicinity, are now in Operation six cotton faeto- 


ries. The number of spindles 
number of persons employed 417; qnantity 
eotton required per annum 4222 bales. The capital 


invested is €209,000. 
ang water iu the place is still unemployed. 


Five Children at a Birth.—Some weeks ago 
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AINE FARMER, 


The subject is also | 


It was | 

















(heard an account of a woman in the neighborhood | 
town of Londonderry, giving birth to five children at | 


once, but as we had no authentic informztion in regard 
to it, we did not think io expedient to notice it—ia- 
deed we had nu confidence it its truth. We since 
‘learn, however, thatit is tue—aad furthermore that 
they are all doing well. The mother had three at one 
birth five years ago, all of whom are alive and in good 
condijion. ‘The name of the family 1s Ripley. 
[Nashua ‘Telegraph.] 


The steamship Britannia arrived at Bostoa on 


Thursday the Gth instant, on lifleeu duys and au halt | 


irom Liverpvol, 

‘The steam ship President had not arrived, and the 
pulotul probability ts, that she is jost, though ler for. 
mer commander, who was displaced because she 
would pot sail as fast as Cunard’s ships, thinks that 
she has made for Bermuda, She had but few passen- 
gers, Among them was Rev. Mr. Cookman, a Meth- 


odist Che reytan, native of England, wio was one of 


‘the Chaplains to Congress at its ast sexsion. 

‘The Chinese qnestion is settled. Tbe Chinese 
Government has been compelled to submit to Eritish 
terms. ‘Tea has fallen in price. 

Mc Leod.— Alexander McLeod arrived in this city 
on Moncgay morninng, iu custody of the Suernil of 
Niaygary county. Lie comes here by virtue of a writ 
of habeas corpus, issued by the Supreme Court now 
in session. An appication will be mace on Thursday 
for his discharge from custody. Josiah A. Spencer, 
Esq. U. 8. Attorney for the Northern District, and 
Mr. Gardiner of Buffalo, are McLeod's counsel, and 
| Ivx. Attorney General Hall, and Mr. Wood, Listrict 
, Attorney at Lockport, counsel on behelf of the “Com- 


mouwealth.—The Commercial Advertiser of yvester- | 


(day has the following. New World, 

| Lf we are rightly informed it has been agreed be- 
i tween Mr. Pox and the Goveinment of the United 
States that no further oppesition shall be made by the 
lormer to the trial of MeLeod, That trial is to go on 
under the juris fiction of New York, with out inter- 
ference either by the British Minster, or the National 
)Government. If acqmitted, as is most probable, Me- 
|} Leod will be discharged of course, and the matter 
thus disposed of. If convieted the National Govern- 
(ment wii then take the necessary steps to afford him 
| that measure of justice and protection which all the 
circumstances of the case may require. 

As to the boundary, we learn that a convention has 
heen signed op the part of Great Britain and the 
United States, which provides for the appointment of 
the six Commissioners, three for each party to the 
dispate, The-e-six, if they can ayree, are to give a 
final decision on the question. If they cannot ayrec, 
they are to appoint three others and a decision of the 
majority of the nine is to be conclusive. 

Such we understand to be the arrangement agreed 
upon, Some of the details may be incorrectly stated, 
but we have every reason to believe that the generel 
fact of a convention being signed, will prove authen- 
tic.—T'emp. Gaz. 

A robber in Boston, on a recent Sunday nicht, en- 
tered a hat store by means of a false key. The clerk, 
who was sitting in the store, bearing hun at wok up- 
on the lock, concealed himself with a pair of pistols; 
while the robber entered, opened tlre safe with a false 
key, and searched thoroughly for money, though with 
little The clerk then presented himself, 





SUuCCEse, 


| out of the back door, leaving his hat behind, with the 
jname. “John Butler, New Orleans,” written in it, 


Contracts have been made with Messrs. Belknap, 
|G !more and Carpenter, tor the grading of the entire | 
| Evstern Railroad between 


Portsmouth and Portland. 
ic is the intention of the contractors to have it finished 
as far as Kei. nebunk, the present season. 


From all quarters we have accounts of the unusual 
cold weather, and backwardness of Spring. 





VWarrted, 

In this town, on Wednesday evening, May 23d, by 
Rev. Giles Bailey, Mr. Uriah Foss to Miss Hanah G. 
Stevens. 

When two fond heorts together meet, 
Hymen will make the bondage sweet, 
Should neither one throw fire ; 

Sut pretty, mild, and quiet Hannah, 
Has listed under cupid's banner, 

As Mrs. Foss, Uriah. 


Com. 





An abundant supply of untail- | 


| In Portland, Peter Thateber, Esq. of Machias, to 
in them is 11.198 ; Miss Margaret Louisa, daughter of the Hun. Barrett! 
of | Potter 


In Augusta, Mr. Ambrose Brown of Carthage, to 
Miss Lucy Proctor. 

In Fayette, Mr. Lewis Billings to Miss Lydia E. 
Safford ; Mr. Wesley D. Weymouth to Miss Sophia 


' Jane Lovejoy. 


when they exchanged shots, but the robber escaped | 


————<—— 
-_s 
DELLA, 

In this town, on the 7th inst. afler an jlinese of 
eight years which he bore with christian patience and 
fortitude, Mr. Ec'win Morton, aged 32. The ways of 
Providence are inscrutable. Mr. Morton was endow. 
ed with talents for usefulness, bat in the Very begin. 
ning of active life he was laid upen a bed of suffering 
vod allhis energies kept duwn by disease which final. 
ly eut him off. 

On Sunday evening last, Mr. Rial Stanley, aged 94 
Mr. Stanley was one of our oldest citizens, having set. 
thed in this town at quite an early day. 

In Searsmoni, Mrs. Polly, wife of Joshua Hemmep. 
way, aud daughter of Nathan Blake, Esq. formerly of 
| Albion. 

In Bangor, Mrs. Mary S., wife of Mr. Horatio Hill 
and daughter of Dea. George Holbrook of Watertown, 
Mass. aged 24. , 
| In Readfield, Wm. Vance, Esq. aged 82. He was 

in the army of Gen. Arnold, and went up the Kenne. 
|bec rwer and through with him to Quebee in 1775 
then only 16 years oid. He was several years a mem. 
| ber of the Legislature of Maine. 

| In New York, Capt. Jonathan Bray of Deer Isle, 
| master of schr. Boston, aged 54. He fell down while 
guing Up stairs from the cabin and expired within an 
hour. Verdict—died of disease of the heart. 


j 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, May 3, 1841, 
(From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.) 

| At market, 280 Beef Cattle, 10 pair Working Oxen, 

| 12 Cows and Calves, 140 sheep, and 830 Swine, A- 

) bout 45 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—We reduce our quotations to 


}conform to sales. We quote first quality $7 a 725 
| 
} 





’ 
secoud quality 650 a 6 75, third quality 5 7a 6 
} One or two yoke Fxtra were sold for about $7 50. 
Working Oren—Sales 870 and $85, 

Cows and Calves—Sales $20, $28, and $35. 

Sheep—Prics s not obtained. 

Swine—A sinall advance was effected. Lots to ped- 
dle 4 3-4 and 5 for Sows. and 5 3-4 and 6 for Barrows; 
| large selected barrows 5 3-4 and 6. At retail from 5 
\ oo - 

L-2 wo 7. 


EE a “2 eevee G eee ee 
Winthrop Lyceum. 

A meeting of the Winthrop Lyceum will be holden 
{atthe Masonic Hall in this Village, on Tuesday even- 
‘ing next, at half past 6 o'clock. 

Question for discvssion:—* Ought the expenses of 
this government to be defrayed by a revenue froma 
tariff or by a direct tax ?”’ 

> 


to attend. 


) 
7 





— 





Ladies and Gentlemen are respectfully invited 
Winthrop, May 13, 1841. 


S, &c. 








| FURNITURE, CHAIRS PEATHER 
WALTER COREY, 
19, EXCHANGE STREET.,...PORTLAND, 

i ANUPACTURES, and has constantly for sale, an 

Pe extensive assortment of 

BUREAUS. SECRETARIES, SOFAS, TAe 

| BLES, Patent Windlass and Common 

BEDSTEADS, 

} Also, for sale, a good assortment of Live Geese and 
MATTRESSES ; FEATOER 

WiLtow CRADLES, 


‘Common FEATHERS ; 
|BEDS; LooxinG GwLasseés, 
CARRIAGES, Ke, &c. 
Connected with the above he has an extensive 
CHAIR FACTORY 35 

‘where he manafactures mahogany, curled maple and com- 
mon cane seat CHAIRS; fancy and common wood seat 
co, ; cine seat, common rocking and nurse 4 LLAIRS, 
| &C 

| = His facilities for manufacturing are sach that he is ena- 


&e. 


bled to sell as low as can be hought in Hoston or New 
| York, and every article warranted. His S1TreckK Is cot- 


| plete in every respect, and it-is believed that persons de- 
| sirous of purchasing any articles in the house furnishing 
line, will bere find all that is wanted, and at prices corres- 
opnding with the times. Gundd 


oom] ben 2 SO 
E’sveaza for Sale, 
Ahlen in Winthrop, about one mile rom the Bap- 
KI tist Meeting House, and near the Friends’ Meeting 
| House, and eight miles from Aagusta and Hallowell. Said 
farm contains about one hundred and twenty five acres of 
| good land and well proportioned as to tillage, pasturind 
iund woodland, a valuable orchard with cloice ingratted 
apples and pears, and a good dwelling hvuse, 42 feet by 
32, porch and wood-honse attached to it, a barn 63 feet by 
35, with two sheds 40 feet each attached to it, and @ shop 
and ganary 32 by 22 feet and a eider-mill, a yalaable 
well of water at the honse and another at the Larn 5 like 
wise a dwelling house in good repair about forty rods 
from the above, fitted for two small families witha good 
) well of water and a shop if desired. I will sell my yy 
and farming tools together with one handred barrels 0 
cider in suitable hogshesds for making vinegar. Por far 


| 





| ther particulars inquire of the subscriber on the premises. 


|Terms of payment eusy. 


, WADSWORTH FOSTER, 
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Rev. CYRIL PEARL, Principal. 

Aided by competent assistants. 

tHE Summer term in this Institution will commence on | 
1 Monday, May 31, and continue eleven weeks. ‘The! 
pnexpected patronage of the pring term has rendered ne- 
cessary the employment of two ussistants (a gentleman | 
and Judy) and an enlargement of the building. Arrange- | 
ments are already made for the enlargement of the school 


room with the addition of a spacious class room, the whole | 


tu be in readiness for the commencement of the term. 
A valuable Library has been purchased, and a reading 
room is to be added next term. 


The success of the spring term is a satisfactory pledge | 


that the advantages to be received here are of a high order. 
The same general features will characterise the Instita-| 
tion as heretofore announced. 


Especial attention wil! be given to the female depart- | 


ment and to the Natural Sciences during the Summer term. 


Lectures will be given on Geology and Mineralogy, alse | 


on Education and the A:t of Teaching. 
Thorough instruction in the languages and other 
studies necessary for admission to College may be ex- 


pected. 
Tuition for the term in common English branches $3 00 
$6 $6 In higher branches and Languages $4 00 


To those who attend a shorter period the tuition per 
week will be from 30 to 40 cents. 


° . : rs i 
Drawing and painting will be an extra charge according | 


to the number of lessons. 

Contingent expeuses for the term 25 cents. 

Board in good families per week from $1 25 to 1 50. 

lt is very desirable that all who design to attend 
should be present at the opening of the term. A pub- 
he address will be delivered on Monday evening. 

For admission to. the Institution and for board applica- 
tion way be made to either of the Directors or the lrinci- 
pal. Zapnoc Lone, Wm. W. ComsTrock, 

Sam't PF. Brown, Wiutiiam CoLe, 

Buchkfield, April 27, 1841. James JEWETT. 


eo 


Improved Ierkshire Bedford 
aid Viackay Wags. 


resHE subscriber has on hand and keeps constantly for 
2 sale pigs of the above mentioned breeds, now regarded 
ns the chorcest stock of the country whether nat ve or im- 
ported. ‘The Berkshires are sad to grow large, as well 
as fiacten rapidly, weighing af well kept, 400 to G00 pounds 
at 18 to 20 mouths oid. Pigs from Bedford, or Bedford 
and Mackay sows sired by a Berkshire boar are celebrat- 
ed for the delieacy of their meat, easiness to keep, and 
aptitude to fatten, 
lhave akeu great pains in the selection of my stock 
to avoid the necessity of breeding in and in, and have 


therefore procured berkeslitres frou Albany and Lexington 


Pigs from a Bedford and Mackay sow, 5 years old aj d | 


now ia pig by a Nerkshire bour | have sent to five cili- 


erents stutes, and they have never failed to give the most | 


entire satisfaction. She will have pigs this year early in 
June. 
i will sell any of the following anima’s 


« > ” . ’ a P ’ 
i Cow 8 years old 3-4 Durham and Hereford and | 


Bakewe!, with a bull calf? by her side one month old si- 
red by Bolivar. 
Also one two years old heifer frowi same cow and now 


in calf 


Also one bull calf two weeks old out of the mother of | 


Volisar. 

Wiil be kept at my farm for service, the young bull 
Liaillowell, very sup “ior. 

Also Lt full blood Berkshire boar, a cross of the Lex 

‘lonand Albany stocks, hol surpassed by any here of 
ei-ewhere. ’ Wf VW. LIATNS. 


ilalhowell, dma. 26, 1841. th 18 


To the Hon. Winuiams EmM™Mons, Judge of the Court 
of Provate in and for the County of Kennebec. 
¥ » UMELY represents Elizabeth Handy of Wayne, in 
© 8 ssid Coonts , that she is the Widow of Nathan Han- 
dy, late of said Wayne : that said Nathan died on the nine 
eenth of October fast past, intestate that he leit person- 
Ai property exceeding twenty dollars, and realestate ; that 
he was indeb‘ed to sundry porsons, @ d that administra 
Hon of all aod singular the goods and estate of the said de 


ceased at the time of bis death is necessary 5 that she de- | 


clines the trust of admimstration, ond prays the same may 
be given to Geo W. Fairbanks of suid Wayne 


| 
her 
ELIZABETH ~ HANDY. | 
Wayne, April 19, 1841. mark, 


Kennebec, gs.—In Probate Court at Augusta the Inst | 
Monday oo} April 1841 3 On the forego ng petition, Order- 
ed, that said Elizabeth Handy give not'ce to all persons 
interested by causing a copy of said petit on with this or- | 
der thereon to be published in the Maine Farmer tl ree 
weeks su cessively, that they may appear at a Conrt of 
Probate to be held at said Avgusta on the Just Monday of | 
Mav next at 1U o'clock A. M. and show cau-e, ifany they 
hove, why the prayer of said petition shou'd not be gran- 


| 


| 
| 
{ 








wuckfield High School & Lyceum.| Boston Agricultural Warehouse, Oxford Woollca Manufixctory. 


and seed store. Vew Establishment. 


| QUINCY HALL, SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON. G ILLET & BRIDGES are now having erected at Ox- 
‘The Plough to which has been awarded the greatest QR 


ford (Croigies’ Mills.) a commodions building for the 
number of Premiums. | purpose «{ Manufacturing Woollen Cloths from the raw 
material. Their machinery is of the latest and best con- 
struction, and will be operated by experienced workmen. 
| Having visited and obtained information from the best man- 
| Ulacturers and dyers in the country, in addition to their 
own experience, they feel warranted iu assuring the publi 
—— | that they can produce as good an article of domestic cloths, 
“a Se eer od |} both as respects durability and neatness, as has yet been 
UGGLES, NOURSE & MASON, have been long and | _— ae wesc hey ave spatad se a 
i extensively engaged in the manufactaring of Ploughs fident af ait ee ied - Ps lubor, and therefore feel — 
vand other Agricultural Implements, and were the first) yo) with thea er Sees istaction to all who may favor 
who lengthened the grovnd work, and otherwise so im- | “Pheir. mill is h oe mr pie tate ét*Tiisaadée ' 
| proved the FORM of the CasT-IRON PLOUGH, that hy stream which is well known to farnish pee ty Saal ' 
takes op the furrow-slice with the greatest ease, bearing Ut lof water, which will enable them ¢ a> a ee pee 
equally and lightly over the whole surface of the mouid- lat all annie wikia aww pom No presecate their business 
board—turning it over FLAT, with the last possible ben- hie will he coal a ae j . Ww 
ding and twisting, and preserv:s it smooth and onbroken, Pret of Juni of " ) eee pena a ge ool the 
creating very slight friction, and of course requiring the er - was an “ genrnates a work to be done ina 
tae Cowadaitan” “Wilde 'csacrian composed o |5°°9! swanhke manner, and at the shortest notice. 
| ASTIN are pe They hold themselves res sible fi li work that goe 
' uselves responsible for all work that goes 





"ye , 





lan admixture, (known only by the manufactarers) of sev- (thir hand oe 
leral kinds of iron—it is this which gives them a0 much ce- out of Uh ir hands anfaithfully done. 
al kind: S whieh ¢ neg d vl - ' | The following will be their prices for manufacturing from 
i lebrity for superior strength and durability, #nd w oe ithe raw material, when the wool is taken and cloth deli 
too are greatly increased by their peculiar construction , ; ’ ¢ : vliv- 
| ed qrenadiions : | eree at their mull, 
) ° , . . 
ane pre j : Casimeres from 42 to 50 eta per vard, 
Phe AMERICAN INsTITUTE, at their FAIR, held at Common tulled cloth 30 to 37 1-2 cts. per yard 
|New York, for the twhole Union, and the Massachusetts Bianketing. 1 1-8 wide, 17 10 20 8. per yard, 
| Charitable Association, at their Fair, held at Bost erg ank £, wide, to 20, 
tharitable Association, at their Fair, held a sion, oe White fl 7 
— . ite flannel 17 ets. 
‘awarded to Rugg!es, Nourse & Mason, MEDALS for the Colored Sonne) SB ans 
PEsT and MosT PeRFFCT PLOUGHS ; and at many c ee 
= » dae! ‘ : . olored and pressed 25 eta. 
| Ploaghing Matches, Fairs, and Exhibitions in Massachusetts Satinet 80 to 37 1-2 ard find war 
} ’ » e - ‘ . oe j ” O-« -& ine | . 
jand other States, diplomas and tie highest premiums have All woo! should be well washed ” the st 1} 
| ‘ n ! | § » ished on ep ) 
been awarded for their Ploug!s by committees, and the | cies wullh tn the Guns ve sheep, and bro t 
universal approbation of their performances, by the con- Wool Monuf aside’ ot Mande 
} . . @ Qo < . ‘a - s. 
| gregated practical Farmers. . 
At the Ploaghing Matches of the Agricultural Society, in Wool Car ced & Cloth Dressed. 
the justly celebrated Agricultural County of W orcester, In GILLETT & BRIDGES will also card wool and dres« 
ic37, 38, °389 & °40, auuthe PpRemiuMs for the BEST 





; cloth in the best manner, and on a® reasonable terms as 
ork inthe FreELD, were awarded to competitors using | any other establishment in this vicinity, 
vggles, Nourse & Mason's Pioughs ; aud although their | “Oxford, April 20, ISA. r (£18 
ploug! failed to receive the award of the State Society's |————— ' > ional ~ome 
| premium, at the trial at Worcester, in the Autumn of 1840, something <ingulart! 
they, nevertheless, had the higher satisfaction of seeing all| &Q! E wish to eall the attention of the agricultural com- 
}the (NINE) premiums for the best work in the field earried ¥ monity, and of,dealers in avricnitaral implements to 
lott by nine different ploughmen, who performed their work | the fact that our advertisements rel ting to the establish- 
with nine different Plovghs, made by Ruggles, Nourse & | ment of the BOSTON AGRICULTURAL WARE 
| Mason, ranning side by side, competing for the premiums | HOUSE (Quimey Hall, over the market) have been refus- 
{ with the same plough to which was awarded the State No- | ed insertion in the New Lng und burmer, und Boston 
‘ciety s premium ; and it is here worthy of remark, that the | Coliiwator. 

said nine premiums were awarded by two full commitiees We are subscribers for both of these papers, and have 
| (of seven each) of the most inte ligent and practical fur-| been for the Farmer for wany years, aud for the former 
mers, (whose occupation best qualifies them to jnd oo 


w 
R 





ge cor-/| during the w hole of its existence, vet they refuse to insert 
|rectiv in such matters) and who were selected from difler- | our advertisemetns, even to a sine/e squere, while they 
Fent parts of the country, aud appointed by the ‘Trustees of | jusert those of ofhers iv the sane line of business to no 
| 7. ? s ! ‘ : " , ] j : 
\the County Agricultural Society. | very limited extent, to say nothing of the puffs editorial 
, ; ; 9 te . »n! } y 
Phe etiect of their unremitted efforts to per feet the plough jund pu f/s communicated, for wh el th y seem to have an 
| has been to give them so wide ond extensive a patronege, | abundance of room. Whatdoes this mean ; Can t mean 
| that they have been induced to open and connect with thet any thing else, than that the-e papers are in the special 
Manufactory, a Liouse in Bostros, for the sale of their | interest, aud under the contro! of porticular indwiduals, 
wey ot Digietn ee ee Miadtined . a 
Ploaglis, and other Agricultural ‘Wools and Machines, un- | who do noi hike to have the attention of the publie called 
. 7 . @7) Yr rytyr ee . . ° 
|der the name of BOSTON AGRICULTURAL \ to our estiblishment. Professing au earnest desire to im- 
| WAREHOUSE, (superintended personaliy by one ol | part information to the wari ultural conmunity on all sub- 
. . *, | - 
lithe firm) where they now offer at wholesale and retail, jects relating to their iuportan: pursuits, they cannot even 


not only the one SUPERIOR GREEN sWoRD Plough, but | be hired w tell the farmer where he may Gud a great va- 
a Variely, Consisting o! twenty-five a ie rent sizes, forms | riety of the bestand cheapest agricu tural, Wp isments, that 
and kisds, among which, are those adapted to all kinds | are to be found in New Englond 

and conditions of soil, and atl modes, notions, and prin- 


We regard this course of the publishers of those px pers 


ples of ploughing ond culture; together with an ex- | ds somew lat singular ; though they mwy perhaps think it 
' : *y t , et ee ' ny - ls . ‘ ‘ ’ 
ensive assortment of other Agricultarel and Horticultural | entirely consistent with their professions, 


' see man — : | , : 
| tmplements and Machines. } We will not, however, conmplain ot thew subsertbers do 


{ 
j . re ; oo a ee Toeoa : 
ALL PLOUG: §, and meny other articles offered by | not, of this course which they have thought proper to per- 


them are made ander their own tony diate care and inspec- \ suc in excluding us from their advertising Columns, but 
| tion, by tite best of workmen, (moet employed by the job) | will endeavor to be grateful even for sma’l favora, and 
iW hich, with the miachine ry patented, and as vet nsed only | will take their refusal as the highest compliment they are 
, b¥ themseives, ulording grevt facilities for Cespateh, and | af liberty to pay to the superiority of our Plooghs, and 
| enables thens to offer to Farmers and Dealers, artic es of 4! their best recammendation of our Ware House to publie 
} superior quality, and on terms anusually liberal. 


fuvor and paironage. 
| \pril 16, i841. 15 


Although excluded fom the benef t of their colomns we 


G’aswssifdare £ BP uarmiture! 

2° 111 subseriber having engaged a first rate workman at 
1 the Cabinet making business, is prepared to offer at 
his Shop near Clark's ‘Cannery, a general assortment of 
| Furniture in the above line: amoung which are elegant 
Dedsteads, dining and work Tables, wash stands and toil- 
et tables, and is manufacturing Lureaus, Card "Vab'es, 
Secretaries, &c. bos She 


do net despair of finding other means of making known 
}our establishment, and its contents, and for this pul pose 
beg leaves to invite the attention of our friends and pat- 
rons, and of the public generally to our advertisement im 
the Yankee Parmer, Boston Courier, and other papers. 
RUGGLES, NOURSE & MArOn. 
Poston and Worcester, April 14, 1241 fis 


| 
| 





Allarticies in mahogany will be made to order, and 


warranted of the best materials and workmanship ; and 


any article sold not coming up to the recommendation may 
be returned, 

Also on hand, bed posts, vise ond bench screws, Xe. 
and all kinds of turning in wood done at short notice and 
in the best style. 


As much of the labor in the shop is performed by wa- | 
ter power, the subscriber flaters himse'f that he shall be 


able to sella litthe cheaper than can be purchased else- 


lead, W. EMMONS, Judge, | where. PLINY HARRIS. 
‘ . . . <7 Son a’, ‘© 
atige cupy. St st: §. 2, Eveuern, Register | Wiathrop Atay *, 2841, Swit 


| BN Moumouth, an estate of three acres of good land, with 

a conveuient dwelling house, barn, shed, forty apple- 

trees and a good well of water, all well enclosed with wall 

and very pleasantly situated, hi!f a mile from the Ac#de- 

my, and about the sume distance from the *Centre.”’ For 

further information apply at the “Curtis Fstate’? in Win- 

throp to MARY CURTIS. 

| Winthrop April 20, 1841. 

| Morus Mualticaulis. 

om, SALE several t! oussnes of the, Morus Malsicaa- 
lis trees. Enquire at this ollice. 
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Original. 
Tarre 1s A time to weer.—Solomon, 

“There ig a time to weop :”” 
But'tis not when the hearts’ young dreams 
Are bright with hopes of days to come ; 
When youth's glad morn is breaking forth, 
And mingling with the coming day, 
When life seems as the budding rose, 
Or flowers of earliest spring, 

Not then, not then. 


“There is a time to weep,” 
But ‘tis not when the glowing fire 
Forth sparkles from the eye of man; 
When years pass by as days, and days 
As fleetest hours, when time on éwilt 
Revolving wheel, flies fast, nor on 
lis course once turning thought, 

“Vot then, not then. 


“There is a time to weep,” 
sul ‘tis not when full years have o'er 
The brow of age its furrows ploughed ; 
"lhe locks to silver turned, the heart 
To iee, blighted, withered, chilled ® 
By disappointment sad, and hopes 
Most lilse, of years gone by; when the 
Unsatinted grave with joy receives 
Its anxious visitant; when soul 
To heaven would soar on swiftest wing, 

Oh weep not then, 


Srill, “a time to weep,” 

That time is not alone the days 

Of sadness, nor of trial, nor of grief, 

For oft ‘us good to weep. and oft 

The young, most fitting ; ‘tis joy 

Yo weep, when life is durk with clouds 

That o'er it hang, when love allures 

But to betray, when friend from friend 

Is torn, and heart from heart, when love 

Is changed to hate, friendship to scorn, 

When too, distrust takes place of faith 

Sincere, aad when hope, love, and friendship 

Allin one silent grave are laid, and by 

The waves of dark oblivion coveredy er. 

Weep then, weep then, 

Monmouth, May 3, lol. M. 


20 
HOW HATH HE LOVED US. 

Unto him who loved us, and gave himself for us, and 
washed us from our sinsin His own blood.—Revela- 
tions. 

How aatu He roven vs—Ask the star 
That on its wondrous mission spod, 
Hung trembling o'er that manger scene 
Where He the Eternal, bowed his head ; 
He, who of earth doth seal the doom, 
Found in her lowliest inn,—no room. 


Judea’s mountains—lift your voice, 

With legend of the Savior fraught ; 
Speak favored Olivet—so oft, 

At midnight’s prayerful vigil sought— 
And Cedron’s brook. whose rippling wave 
Frequent his weary feet did lave. 


How hath He loved us ?—ask the band 

That fled his woes with breathless haste— 
Ask the weak frieud's denial tene, 

Scarce by his bitterest tears etlaced, 
Aek the traitor’s kiss—and see 

Vhat Jesus hath endured fer thee, 


Ask of Gethsemane, whose dews 

Shrunk from that moisture strangely red, 
Which in that unwatched hour of pain, 

His agonizing temples shed ? 
The scourge, the thorn, whose anguish sore, 
Like the unanswering lawb He bore. 


How hath he loved us ?—Ask the Cross, 
"Phe Roman spear, the shrouded sky, 
Ask of the sheeted dead who burst 
Their cerements at his fearful ery,— 
Oh, ask no more,—but bow they pride, 
And yield thy heart to him who died. L. 4. 8. 


MISCELLANEOUS, ~ 





“GEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES,” 
By T. Hoop. 

Time nas been called the test of truth, and some old 
verities have made him testy enough. Scores of ancient 
authorities he has exploded, like Rupert's Drops. by a 
blow upon their tales, but at the same time he has bleach- 
ed many biack-looking stories into whive ones, and turned 
some tremendous bouncers into what the French call ac- 
complished facts, Louk at the Megatheriam or Mastodon 
which a century ago even credulity would have scouted, 
and now we have mantelpieces of their bones. The head- 
strong fiction which Mrs. Malaprop treated as a mere ‘‘al- 
Jagory on the banks of the Nile’’ is now the Iguanadon ! 
To venture a prophecy, there are more such prodigies to 
come 


| Suppose it a fine morning, Anno Domini 2,000 and 
‘the royal geologists—with Von Hammer at their head— 
_ pioneers, excavators, borers, Trappists, greywaches, Car- 
bonary, feldsparrers, and what not, are marching to have 
a grand fie'd-day in Tilgate-forest. A good cover has 
, been marked out for a find. Well, to work they go, bam- 
_merand tongs, mallets aud threeman beetles, banging, 
‘picking, splitting, digging, shovelling ; sighing like pavi- 
‘oars, blasting like miners, puffing like a smith’s bellows, 
hot aa his forge, dusty as millers, muddy as eels, what 
| with sandstone, and pane and pudding-stone, blue 
clay and brown, marl bog earth ; now unsextonizing a 
| petrified bachelor’s, now a stone tom-tit, now a marble 
_ goose! erry-bush, now a hap’orth of Barcelona uuts, ae 
| ogized into two pen-orth of marbles, now a couple of 
| Kuntish cherries —all stone—turn'd into Scotch pebbles— 
and now a fossil red-herring with a hard roe of flint. But 
those are geological bagatelles. They want the organic 
_retnains of one of Og’s bulls or Cog'’s hogs (that’s the 
| Mastodon,) or Magog’s pet lizard (that’s the Iguanadon,) 
| Polyphenus’s elephant (that’s the Megatheriam.) So in 
they go again, with acrash like that of Thor’s Scandina- 
‘vinn hammer, aad a touch of the earthquake, and lo! a- 
nother and a greater Bony Part to exhume. Hazza! 
shouts Feldsparrer, who will spar with any one, and give | 
|meastone, Hold on, cries one ; let go, shouts another ; 
here he comes, says a third; no he don't, saysa fourth. 
Where's his head ?—where’s his mouth ?—where's his 
caudal ? 

**What fatiguing work it is only to look at him, he’s so 
prodigious ! There, there now, easy does it/ Just hoist a 
bit—a little more. Zovnds/ pray, pray, pray, take care 
| of his Jumber processes, they are very friable. Never you 
fear, zur ; if he be friable [|i eat un. 

‘‘Pravo ! there’s bis craniom. Is that brain, I wonder, 
or mud. Now for the cervical vertebre, Stop. Some- 
body hold his jaw. That’s your sort/ theres his scapu- 
la. Now, then, dig boys ; dig, dig into his mbs. Work 
/away, lads—you shall have oceans of strong beer and 
‘mountains of bread and cheese, when you’ye got him out. 
We can't be above a hundred yards from his tail / 

‘*Huzza ! there’s his femar/ { wish I could shout from 

here to London! ‘There’s his tarsus! Work away, my 
good fellows—never give up; we should all go down to 
posterity, Its the first—the first—the first Lord knows 
| what that has been discovered in the world. 
**Elere, lend me a spade and [’\i help / So, I'll tell you 
what, we're all Colambuses every manjack of us, but— 
I—cant dig, It breaks my back. Never ; there he is, 
and his tail with a broad arrow atthe eod/ What terri- 
ble spines on his back ! what claws ! It’s a Hyteosaarus / 
——bat no—scapula’s wing—by Saint George, it’s a Drag- 
on ! 

** Ffuzza |’* shouts Boniface, who has the monster on 
his own sign ! 

**Huzza |’? echoes every Knight of the Grater. 

**Huzza |’? cries each schoolboy who has read the ‘ Sev- 
en Champions.” 

“*FHuzza!’’ roars the illustrator of Schiller’s “Kampf 
mit dem Drachen !/”’ 

‘“‘Hluzza/ hezza huzz /’? chorns the decendants of 
Moor of Moor Hall. 

‘The legends are true, then ?”’ 

“Nona bit of it,’’ says a stony-hearted professor of 
fossil osteology. ‘*Look at the teeth—all molar. That 
dragon ate neither sheep, nor oxen, nor children, nor ten- 
i der virgins, nor tough pilgrims, nor even geese and turkeys. 
He lives on—”’ 

**What ?—what ‘/—what the deuce, what ?”’ 

**Why, on undressed salads.” 


+ 
THE RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER. 

Tt has often been said that tie times are sirangely 
altered; and certain it is that people are. It was once 
thonght honorable to be constantly employed in some 
usefu) avocution; but now-a-days it is thought more 
honorable to be idle. There is a compluint of the 
high prices of all necessaries of human existence, 
and with moch truth, But if the amount of idleness 
could be calculated with mathematical accuracy thro’- 
out our extended republic, allowing the drones only 
half price for the services which they perform, which 
others are paid for, it might not be av unsafe calcula- 
tion to put down the whole amount now paid for pro- 
visions und marketing in the United States, Is it not 
a little inconsistent to bear parents whine about the 
price of provisions, while they bring up their daugh- 
ters to walk the streets and expend money? 

In one of the great commercial cities resides a gen- 
tleinan worth from two to three millous of dollars. 
He had three daughters, and he required them a)ter- 
nately togo inte the kitchen and superintend its do- 
mestic concerns, Health and happines, he said, were 
thus promoted—besides, in the vicisitudes of fortune 
they might be compelled, ere they should close their 
earthly career, to rely upon tbeir hands for a liveli- 
hood; andhe could say they never could become 
wives and proper hesds of a family until they knew 


by practical experience all the economy of household 
affairs. One of these deughters is now the wife of a 








Gevernor of one of the states—all at the head of very | 


——<—— 
respectable families—and they carry out the pring}. 
ples implanted by their worthy parent, winning and 
securing the esteem of all around them, 

Let the fair daughters of our country draw lessons 
from the industrious matrons of the past. The com. 
panions of those who fought in the revolution wer, 
inured to hardships, and accustomed to unceasing tq| 
—and so did they educate their daughters. Heal) 
contentment, and plenty sauled around the fa mily al- 
tar. The damsel who anderstood most thoroughly and 
economically the maaagemeut of domestic matters 
and was not afraid vo put her hanes inte the wash-tub. 
for fear of destroying their elasticity, and dimming 
their snowy whiteness, was sought by the young men 
of those days as a fit companion for life; but now-a- 
days, to learn the mysteries of the household would 
make our feir ones faint away, and to labor, comes not 
iato the code of modern gentility. 


—_<>— 

Indian Method of Courtship.—Mr. Catlin. in one his 
lectures, exhibited a Winnebago Courting Flute, which 
he said was used by the Indian lover in wooing the 
dark-eyed maid of the wilderness. Courting Flute, & 
he had seeh the patient lovers, sitting under a tree by 


\the bank of river or in front of u hedge, and never has 


he heard a werd exchanged between the seemingly 
happy pair. Many marriages take place solely by the 
charms of this flute, as be knows it to be a fact thata 
single word has never been spoken by either party 
during the whole petiod from courtship to marriage.— 
Musical Reporter. 


Lore Thermometer —A Frenchman bas invented 
what he calls a love thermometer, by which persons 
can ascertain whether they are in love or not. The 
individual has only to place a finger on the top of the 
instrament to ascertain whether the heart is affected 
with slight love, tender love, constant love or passion- 
ate love. 

The instrument is considered as a very useful inven- 
tion, and one that will save many a heart from the 
cheats that fancy is apt to impose upon it. 





Winthrop Tailoring Ustablish- 
ment. 
OWEN DHIZLY, Tailor, 
y OULD respectfully inforiun his friends and the pub- 
lic generally, that he still continues to carry on the 
ebove business in all its various branches. ‘The Spring 
Fashions are just received. 

O. D. would say to the public that all garments made in 
hie shop shall be warranted to fit, aud cat and made up in 
the latest style. 

Cutting done at short notice. 


N. B. One or two girls wishing to learn the trede wil! 
find a good chance. 3wl7 
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